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From the New York Tribune, May 16, 1897. 


“A TRIUMPH FOR 
MR. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


HERE are two reasons why Mr. Davis should be congratulated upon his ‘Soldiers of Fortune.’ 
T In the first place, he has given us in it the novel of life in a revolutionary South American 

State for which we have long been waiting, and, furthermore, he has made it a revelation of | 
his finest gifts. His originality and skill in the construction of a brief story have long since been rec- 
ognized ; his animation and accuracy in descriptive narrative have won him a wide and a faithful 
public; but he has done enough work of an unsatisfactory nature to give the reader pause when it has 
come to acknowledging in him a veritable master of the art of fiction. He is such a master in ‘Sol- 
diers of Fortune.’ His defects have disappeared. . . . What is presented between the covers of this 
delightful novel is the work of a mature romancer, writing out of a full mind and sure of his ground. 
From all points of view it is a good book. . . . We are made to participate in the events which have ' 
given a new power to the novelist’s pen, and there is not a page in the book which fails of its effect. 
. - « The book is closed with a feeling of complete satisfaction.” 





With Illustrations and a Special Cover Design by 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


12mo, $1.50. 


In its Second Edition and Twentieth Thousand a week before publication. 





OTHER BOOKS BY MR. DAVIS ARE: 
Cinderella and Other Stories. 12mo, $1.00. Gallegher and Other Stories. 12mo, $1.00. 
Stories for Boys. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.00. 
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HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, ™” ¥e,treatztist street, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
VOYNICH’S THE GADFLY. A Novel. 12mo, $1.25. 
An unusual and intense tale, which enlists the sympathies at the outset and holds them. 
SECOND EDITION IN PRESS. 
JEROME’S SKETCHES IN LAVENDER, BLUE, AND GREEN. 
By the Author of “Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” etc. 40 Illustrations. $1.25. 


ae 


kind. . . 
they are all original *— Boston 


+ Much of both wit and philosophy. . 
“ Impressive originality, dramatic force, subtle, infectious humor, and striking power in character delineation. ”"— 


. . Several of the tales have « strong emotional interest, 
Buffalo Commercial. 


ta CIRCULAR OF JEROME'S OTHER BOOKS, FREE. 


SVENGALI’S DIARY.  18mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


“Bo much genuine art has been put into it that the smile aroused by the idea gives way to serious attention.""— Boston Herald. 


“Should find many interested readers.”"— Hartford Post. 


CABOT’S IN PLAIN AIR. A Novel of New England To-Day. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ The story is way off from commen lines, 


and 
parts, and is much above the average as a whole.”’— Buffalo C: 


is really marked with some welcome features of originality. . 
‘ommercial, 


. » It isa very strong one in 


TWO NEW ISSUES IN THE BUCKRAM SERIES. 


FOSTER’S SPANISH CASTLES BY THE RHINE. 
A Triptychal Yarn. With 12 full-page Illustrations. 18mo, 75 cts. 


“* Exceedingly clever.’’— Boston 


“It has much of the ae are The Prisoner of Zenda, much of its well-invented mystery, and possesses a love- 


but it is singularly 


original in 
“Worthy of Munchausen, but told so delightfully that the reader overlooks the awful lies.”.— Baltimore American. 


SCULLY’S een HECATOMB AND OTHER STORIES. 


— with na author’s “ Kafir 1 ” With 


. For ~yey fs fo weaity, ' e The 8 


wethédeie 


frontispiece. 18mo, 75 cts. 


wana ’ exh ibits the native motives and mental attitude with telling 
Boston Transcript. 


- Fh Rk ah rt he 


WILLIAMS’ SOME QUESTIONS OF GOOD ENGLISH. 


Examined 
Topics.” 12mo, $1.75. 
“ Btudents of * A 


in controversies with Dr. Fitzedward Hali. By the author of ‘“‘ Our Dictionaries and Other English Language 
Springfield Republican. 


PRICE’S FERN COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK AND HERBARIUM. 
Seventy-two plates, mostly life-size, with a botanical guide. 4to, $2.25 


The Nation: “ ty- 
tification mere child’s play.” 


two excellent figures of our native ferns are given, for the most part with s sufficient distinctness to make their iden- 


a The Publishers’ New (June, 1897) Catalogue of Works in General Literature free. 





ions & SELECTIONS. 
Edited by Prof. Annotp Guyor Cameron of Yale. With 
Poi. lxii.+ 185 pp. 70 cts. net. il 
A very comprehensive and sympathetic i introduction, which 
briefly ox sums u al the author's pr a 
A ae and that by qulenineel = ions, often a 
, from Le Mnevinge de T. de Tort A ones d’un 
a Mon e Yves, Pecheur a’ Islande, Mme. Chrysan- 
Ja ae d’ eee and Au Maroc the stories 
Chagrin @ "un vi and Viande de boucherie from Le 
Livre de la Pitié et et os Mort 
“ The edition is in every way an excellent ay ete areely 
used. Im think that few modern more adapted to 
= French 4 od Loti, and 
— Prof. L. O. Kuhns of Wr 
By the Same Editor. 
COPPEE AND MAUPASSANT: TALES. 70 cts. net. 
DAUDET: CONTES DE. 90 cts. net. 
MERIMEE: COLOMBA (with Vocabulary). 55 cts. net. 
AUBERT’S LITTERATURE FRANCAISE: 
Deuxiéme Année, Dix-Huitidme et Dix-Neuvidme Sidcle. 
290 pp., 16mo, $1.00. 
Brief Summaries in French of the authors of each cen 
{27 pp. § pp. to LL Coatans, & op. oS to —~ = cen 


Por oy mnge ofthe slctios in wide, including pice philosophy, letters, 


— FRENCH ep eg re 
A primer for a phonetic basis. 


73 pp., 25 cts. 
BROWNING: SELECTED POEMS. 
With an from Stedman’s ‘Victorian Poets.’’ Edited 
by Epwarp T. Mason. 275 pp., 60 cts. net. 
&@ HENRY HOLT & CO.’S CHICAGO BRANCH 
(FOR EDUCATIONAL BOOKS ONLY) 
IS AT 378 WABASH AVENUE. 
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THE DIAL SAYS 


** No teacher of any grade can possibly afford to go with- 
out reading it.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Professor in Columbia University. 
$83 a year (ten months, none for July or Aug.) in advance. 35c. a copy. 
“IT am more helped 
"— Henry W. 
“It is to me of the utmost worth in my work.””— 


F. Thwing, Western Reserve University. 


“TI cannot without the Review. It is — 
A. W. Moon, fotienn Calverstay, Btoomiagte, Ind, Semmney 2, 1208. 

With the issue for June, the Review commences its rouR- 
TEENTH semi-annual VOLUME. 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER. 
The New Gifts of the Kindergarten a 
M. GLIDDEN. 


Honorary Degrees in the United States. . . . . H. T. LUKENS. 
Professional Training of Teachers for the Higher Schools 
e@@ermanp 2 0 0 ee te te JAMES E. RUSSELL. 
Reform of College Admission Requirements . A. F. NIGHTINGALE. 
The Rural School Problem D. L. KIEHLE. 
The Educational Work of Francis A. Walker (with a 4 


The Study of Educational Method 
Signed Reviews. Editorial. 


W. TYLER. 
oes ee 6 J. A. REINHART. 


The Best Thought of the Last Six Years 
On Educational Matters is contained in the BAcK VOLUMEs of 
the Review. There are only a few complete sets left. Thirteen 
Vols. (Jan. ’91-May '97) bound for $35; unbound for $25.50, 
prices subject to further advance without notice. Prices for 
such back volumes as can be li tely on application. 
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POET-LORE FOR 1806 
Vol. VIII. 


The Browning and Ruskin Letters; Clau- 
dia’s Garden by W1LpENnsBRUCH, and other fiction 
by VILLIERS DE L’Istz ADAM and WALTER BLAcK- 
BURN Harte; Taliesin, an original dramatic poem, 
by Ricnarp Hovey; New Ideas in Teaching 
Literature, with Discussion by Wini1am C. 
Cotxiar, Dr. O. L. Trieas, Prof. Katoartmve Lee 
Bates, Prof. A. S. Coox, Prof. L. A. SHERMAN; 
The School of Literature, containing Study 
Programmes for Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 
King John, Tempest, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Browning’s Love Poems and Art Poems, Words- 
worth’s Ode to Duty and Intimations, Whittier’s 
Mabel Martin, etc.; and a wealth of criticism on 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Shakespeare, Molitre, 
Browning, Wordsworth, Shelley, Verlaine, Whit- 
man, Sudermann, Hood, and others. 650 pages. 


Bound in gray-blue, white back, gilt lettering. 
Limited, $4.00. Unbound, $2.50. 





THE SUMMER NUMBER OF 
POET-LORE. 


Folk-Songs and Tales from Modern Greece. 

Prose Play by Sudermann. 

Above the Gaspereau, a Poem of Grand Pré, by 
Bliss Carman. 

A Quatrain, by Louise Chandler Moulton. 

Immortality as a Motive in Poetry, by Francis 
Howard Williams. 

Browsings in Hamlet, by William Sloane Kennedy. 

Ideals of Womanhood in Browning and the Greek 
Dramatists. 

Lyrics of Anakreon, Translations and Comment by 
Prof. John Patterson, ete. 

The School of Literature for this number will include 
“A Summer Oating” with the Poets, a Reading 
Course for Vacation Time, and Study Outlines 
for Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey” and for Two 
of Tennyson’s Lyrics. 

This number (160 pp. of text), 65c. Yearly, $2.50. 

Order of your Bookseller, New England News Co., or 
POET-LORE COMPANY, Boston. 





SPECIAL OFFERS TO NEW SUBSCRIBE 
POET-LORE FOR 1896, bound (650 pages, Index, blue-gray cloth, 
back, gilt lettering), with Subscription for 1897, for 

Or, same, unbound, with Subscription for 1897, for... . 


Open orate} Payableto POET=LORE CO., 18 Pemberton Square, Boston. 





ee Hen eee reading circle in the Country.” 


— Scridner’s Book Buyer 


ROUND ROBIN | READING CLUB 
For the Promotion of Systematic Study of 
Literature by Individual Readers 
and Clubs. 

Endorsed by William Dean Howells, Dr. H. H. Furness, 
Edward Everett Hale, Frank R. Stockton, Horace E. Scudder, 
H. W. Mabie, R. W. Gilder, Dr. Edmund J. James, and other 
literary men and women of rank. The membership extends 
over twenty-eight States; more than forty separate Courses 
have already been made at request of readers. ion. "the best 
endorsement of its methods is in the continuous renewal of 
membership. For further particulars address the Director, 
MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 

4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, 


UTHORS.—The New York Bureau of Revision gives : 1, Thorough 
and competent revision of MSS. of all kinds. 2, Letters of expert 
and candid criticism. 3, Advice and aid as to publication. Groner 





with a view to publication is a 
titles to property ; and this work is done, as it should be, professionally, 
by the Easy Chair’s friend and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. 
Coan.” Established 1880: unique in position and success. Terms by 
agreement. Address Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ence | -. 
IOWA. an uiusta. 


from 
J» Late War, oto. for ca "Kadrete A. CRAWFORD as 


CRAW: 
312 N. 7th Street, Sr. Lous, Mo. 
FROM HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT OF IOWA. 
“You have gleaned and put together, in readable shape, a world 
of facts = and eapeunting sountion, The work is a 


own and 

marked and d upon the g 1 run of histories. 
The early settlers and old wi enone numind tne 
embalming their — ALD! Curator and Secretary. 











A NEW BOOK SENT FREE. 


A NEW BOOK OF VERSE issued by a well known 
publishing house at one dollar will be sent free to 
any address upon receipt of a postal-card request. If 
you wish to keep the book, sixty cents in stamps or money 
order will make it yours. If you do not wish to keep it, 
return by mail, and the postage (four cents) is the price 
you will have paid for the privilege of reading a new 


book. Address F. A. L., Box 84, Evanston, Inu. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Of an extraordinary collection of Autograph Letters, Docu- 
ments, etc., of American Presidents, Generals, Actors, Liter- 
ary Celebrities, Revolutionary Muster Rolls, Broadsides, etc., 
formerly belonging to William R. Dorlon and Dr. Sprague. 
Also List of rare old Books of Emblems, early Imprints, curi- 
ous old Almanacks, Voyages and Travels, etc., now ready and 
sent post free on application to 
J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 








“* The longest, strongest, and most beautiful of Mr. Allen’s 


novels,”"—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 
The Choir Invisible. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of “ A aor a | Cardinal,’”’ “‘ Summer in Arcady,’’ 
ete. 


cloth, $1.50 

“ There are two chief reasons why Mr. Allen seems to me one of the 

first of our novelists to-day. ES Se 

comedy. He has a prose style of — 

and simplicity. He has the inexorable of the 

Se ee oe Sant Ces San & 0 Cee oe 

felicity a without strain, with 

sansahho eptntas for ths cudientoctinedte Lm LS Fk in 
The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“* The Choir Invisible’ is an epoch-marking book. It isa to 
ost @ ob canted ty wake cle sorte aa bo ins oon 
the desert of literature. Do not imagine that it is faultless or in 
any way — the rock in the desert has cracks in its side and 
but these faults are so small, so insignificant, that it needs very little 
distance to obliterate them, and then —then you will realize 
that in writing ‘ Choir Invisible’ Mr. Allen has made the most 
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F. MARION CRAWFORD’S LATEST NOVEL. 
Just Ready. 


A Rose of Yesterday. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘‘ Taquisara,” “* Casa Braccio,’’ ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The interest of the story centres around the question of 
divorce, and those who recall Mr. Crawford’s allusions to the 
subject in more than one of his earlier novels will be prepared 
for his strong, but impartial, argument. 


By the Author of “* Robbery Under Arms.” 
My Run Home. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 
Author of “‘ Miners Right,” “‘ Nevermore,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





A New Novel by the Author of ‘* On the 


and the Ocean V oyager JUST READY. 
The Port of Missing Ships, “Fresh and Suggestive.” 
And Other Stories of the Sea. Genesis of the Social 
By JOHN R. SPEARS. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. Conscience. 
“ Tt seems to us that of best | The Establishment of Christianity 
short sea stories must contain R. Spears’s in to the 
‘The Port of Missing Ships,’ for it is one of ; : 
— owertect and qualntest ay yl = By HENRY S. NASH, 
yy! it must | Professor in the Theological School, 
stand out as the best 
written to date.” — The Eagle, yn. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 
“ Professor *s volume fulfils prom- 
On Many Seas. leo of tee iin. Be dose mane, Indeed, toe the 


Face of the Waters.” 
In the Tideway. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 


Author of ** On the Face of the Waters,”’ 
**Red Rowans,”’ ete. 





16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘ pursues 
several lines. The central motive is 
and its is even more unex- 
pected.” — The New York. 
Twelfth Edition. 


On the Face of the Waters. 
* mA + an Fite a 

A ‘ 2. ” 

cy ay Mee patty hry ll 

ans,’’ ** Tales from the Punjab,”’ etc. 











ted by his Friend, Witt1aM Stone but he shows himself to be a clear i 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. tend thint . Uniform Edition. 12mo, cloth, =~ 
“ line of this hits the wnt to | "in bentnoes ond matic statement, em, nite teem, Ot 
_anyone who knows the forecastle and types in compactness of and in a thorough | **tention ng lm -d 
the ure appeals with the old | mastery of the whole su! he ranks among A strong novel, strong dramatic hand 
things’ All through his four hundred the best writers on who have ap- | ling of heroic issues, still in its calm 
and more he is equally unaffected and poased daring the last 6 years, and we | veracity.”"— New York e 
forcible, eq ——. To go through his book will come to be recognized as er I ene 
one chapter is to pass pa DN one of the most valuable and helpful treatises | — 
to the next. His book is destined to be re- | in the language.” “Vivid and full of spirited scenes.”"— The 
metabered.’’— New York Tribune. Springfield Republican. 


Fifth Thousand. New and Cheaper Edition. $4.00. 
Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, 
Corisco, and Cameroons. 


The Myths of Israel. 
The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis and Explanation 
of its Composition. 
By AMOS K. FISKE, 


Author of * The Jewish 7 ‘ee ete, 
12mo, cloth, $1 





A New Nature Story Book. 


Citizen Bird. 
A Story of Bird Life for Beginners. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, and Dr. ELLIOT COUES, 
Author of “ Birderaft,” Author of 


“ Birds of North America.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Ready — ae 
A ‘ul book for young who are making first 
of bird life. 1 ina narrative, gui tthe principal peceg of Roth 
The Social Teachings of Jesus: 


An Essay in Christian Sociology. : 
By Professor SHAILER MATTHEWS, Chicago University. 
12mo, cloth. In Press. 





CMILLAN COMPANY, 


No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CHAUCER. 


Thy words are like a sweet refreshing shower 
To one who travels on a dusty way: 
Thou breathest of the hawthorn boughs of May, 





And leadest one as to a pleasant bower 
Where, hidden in the tangled leaf and flower, 
Some little bird pours forth his roundelay; 
Then out again to meet the golden day 
In open meadows with their starry dower. 
Ah, Chaucer! thou art like a little child 
Who prattles all the day for very glee, 
And forces old and grave to be beguiled 
With woven tales and winsome imagery; 
Nor more than any child dost thou surmise 
How in simplicity thy heart is wise! 

Eprts C. BANFIELD. 








THE TRIUMPH OF THE MIDDLEMAN. 


The editor of “ The Bookman ” has recently 
made some remarks, as suggestive as they are 
true, about the way in which most men get their 
opinions at second or third hand. hile the 
real scholars of the world are busily engaged in 
their single-hearted search after truth, there 
swarm about them the middlemen of thought. 
‘“‘ Whatever stream of knowledge flows forth 
from the little sanctuary where the giants of 
learning smite the rocks of difficulty, these 
brilliant persons rapidly scoop it up into their 
own shallow vessels, and diluting it with the 
water of the first roadside puddle, run abroad 
throughout the world, selling the draught to any- 
one who may seek to buy. . . . Take almost 
any field of science, using that term in its 
broadest sense, and ask the average man to tell 
you the great contemporary names suggested 
by it, and he will always give you the names of 
middlemen, of men who sit in the outer gates 
of learning, and not within the penetralia.” 
One does not have to look far for illustrations 
of this thesis. The late Professor Drummond 
was an excellent example. A mere dabbler 
in natural science, he was in all simplicity be- 
lieved to be one of its foremost exponents by 
the large audience that he attracted by the 
earnestness of his manner and the charm of 
his style. His lamented death evoked a chorus 
of eulogistic utterances, while the death, occur- 
ring at almost the same time, of Professor Syl- 
vester, who was one of the greatest creative 
intellects of the century, by way of ironic con- 
trast called forth only a meagre paragraph here 
and there. 

If we ask where the average intelligent 
reader, seeking to keep abreast of the swiftly- 
flowing stream of scientific progress, gets his 
knowledge of the problems that are 
worked out from year to year, we shall find in 
almost every case that the middleman is his 
guide and prophet. Of this fact alone there 
could be no cause for complaint; it is of the 
nature of things that “the stream of knowl- 
edge” should find its way to the public from 
“ the little sanctuary ” of its origin by devious 
channels and carefully-planned systems of irri- 
gation. Broadly considered, our entire educa- 
tional “plant” is nothing more than such a 
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system of irrigation ; it muddies the waters and 
makes their flow sluggish, to be sure, but it 
does accomplish its purpose of bringing them 
to the places where they are needed. The just 
complaint is not, then, that the middleman ex- 
ists, but that in the performance of his useful 
function he looms so large in the view of those 
to whom he ministers. It is doubtless better 
than having no ideas at all upon such subjects 
to get our electricity from Mr. Edison, and our 
Buddhism from Sir Edwin Arnold, and our 
comparative philology from Professor Max 
Miiller. But it is unfortunate, at least, that, 
having got our ideas from these copious sources, 
we should be wholly unaware that such men as 
Clerk Maxwell and Professor Rhys-Davids and 
Professor Brugmann stand in the background. 
It seems, however, an almost unbroken law of 
human nature that the really great thinkers of 
the world do not come to their own —as far as 
a reputation commensurate with their achieve- 
ments is concerned — until it becomes possible 
to view them in the time-perspective of lapsed 
generations, and pronounce the definitive judg- 
ment upon their work. 

It may be urged that the wide diffusion of 
knowledge which we owe to the unprecedented 
activity of our latter-day press makes it impos- 
sible for the modern world to remain ignorant 
of its great men until long after they are dead. 
There is a measure of truth in this plea, and it 
is pleasant to contrast the fortunes of Darwin, 
for example, with those of Copernicus, the for- 
tunes of Schopenhauer with those of Spinoza, 
the fortunes of Wagner with those of Bach. 
But it must also be admitted that the popular 
press of to-day, with its unholy alertness for the 
new thing, does nearly as much to darken coun- 
sel as to illuminate it. When Job spoke of 
‘“‘ words without knowledge,” even his prophetic 
vision could hardly have foreseen such an illus- 
tration of the phrase as is offered by nineteenth- 
century journalism. Our popular periodicals, 
daily or monthly, do occasionally hear of the 
existence of some distinguished investigator, 
and help to make the public familiar with his 
work, but they are far more likely to exploit 
the sciolist and the charlatan, and every intel- 
lectual quackery that lifts its head requires only 
a little diplomacy to gain their encouragement. 
As for the middleman, his fortunes are built 
upon their ignorance, and their support so am- 
plifies his dimensions as to make him seem, to 
undiscerning eyes, a far more important figure 
than he really is. 

In all these reflections 10 word of reproach 





is intended for the popularizer who fulfils his 
proper function as an educator, and frankly 
stands as a medium for the propagation of sci- 
entific ways of thinking. Arrogating to himself 
no credit for the work of the original investi- 
gator, and freely admitting the secondary nature 
of his own work, he is one of the most important 
educational forces of the time, for he translates 
into a speech understanded of the people the 
technically-expressed conclusions of the men 
who are primarily responsible for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. This is a work of great 
usefulness, and our discussion would be de- 
prived of point were the work not so frequently 
made a means of self-advertisement or self- 
glorification, and were it performed only by 
men incapable of posing in false positions. But 
the allurements of vanity are not easily to be 
resisted, and the ease with which almost any 
acute mind of the secondary order may, by a 
certain glibness of speech and a certain affec- 
tation of omniscience, acquire a sort of popular 
fame, offer temptations that such minds find it 
difficult to resist, although they know in their 
hearts how cheap this fame must seem in the 
estimation of “them that know.” It is the 
prevalence of this spirit, of this willingness of 
men to assume a virtue that they do not have, 
which calls for our protest, and which makes it 
desirable that we should learn to distinguish the 
middlemen of thought from the producers at 
first hand. 

If our debt be considerable to the popularizers 
who do their work with no thought of personal 
vanity, making it quite clear that they stand 
only as the interpreters of better men, our debt 
is still greater to the few who with their own 
hands bring down the result of their labors 
from the inaccessible heights where their work 
is done, and make it the possession of the mul- 
titude. The investigators who are their own 
middlemen, so to speak, are indeed benefactors 
of their fellows, but they are few in number, 
for the faculty of popular exposition and the 
gift of graceful style are not often bestowed 
upon the men who do the pioneer work of knowl- 
edge. This happy conjunction of powers is 
found in but few men of any generation as it 
was found, for example, to a certain degree in 
Faraday, Huxley, and Tyndall, and preémi- 
nently in Helmholtz and Renan. But when 
such men appear, they are deserving of all 
honor, for they give dignity to the term “ pop- 
ular science,” which else would suffer under 
much reproach. It is theirs, on the one hand, 
to see things as they are, and on the other, so 
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to purge the eyes of duller mortals as to impart 
a like clearness of vision. It is theirs, in a 
word, to seize upon new ideas and to give them 
dynamic effectiveness, not only to discover new 
regions of thought, but also to annex them to 
the world already known, and make all men 
free of access to their stores. 








THE METRE OF “IN MEMORIAM.” 


The editors of Tennyson’s great poem, and the 
critics and commentators as well, seem to me to 
have laid too great stress on the novelty of the met- 
rical form that the poet has chosen to employ. I 
cannot for a moment believe that Mr. Jennings is 
right when he says (“Lord Tennyson,” p. 125), 
“We have excellent authority for saying that, as 
far as Tennyson knew then, he thought he had 
invented the metre.”” The poet was surely too well 
versed in the lore of versification to consider him- 
self the inventor of so simple a metrical combina- 
tion as he makes use of in his immortal elegy. 

The metre is iambic tetrameter, each stanza con- 
sisting of four lines. Theclaim of originality is based 
on the rime-sequence (abba). This sequence, in four- 
lined stanzas, has, it is true, always been compara- 
tively rare in English verse, but less rare in German 
poetry and still less in that of France. Schipper 
(“ Neuenglische Metrik,” § 311) thinks that its non- 
appearance in Middle English is merely accidental 
(zufallig) inasmuch as the alliterative sequence, 
abba, is common enough in Old English verse, and 
the rime-sequence itself not infrequent in the foreign 
Romance verse of the Middle English period. But 
is not Lydgate’s “ Roundel on the Coronation of 
Henry VI.” a Middle English example? 

** Rejoice ye reames of England and of Fraunce ! 
A braunche that sprang oute of the floure de lys, 


Blode of seint Edward and seint Lowys, 
God hath this day sent in governaunce. 


**God of nature hath yoven him suffisaunce 
Likly to atteyne to grete honure and pris. 
**O hevenly blossome, o budde of all plesaunce, 
God graunt the grace for to ben als wise 
As was thi fader, by circumspect advise, 
Stable in vertue withoute variaunce.’’ 

There were not many rime combinations unknown 
to the Elizabethans, and the sequence a5) a forms 
no exception. Sir Philip Sidney interspersed eleven 
songs among his famous sonnet series known as 
“Astrophel and Stella.” The “Second Song” (first 
stanza) runs as follows (see also his “ Translation of 
Psalm X XXVIII”): 

** Have I caught my heav’nly jewel, 
Teaching sleep most fair to be? 
Now will I teach her that she 
When she wakes, is too, too cruel,” 
Shakespeare himself tried his hand at this sequence 
in “The Phenix and the Turtle.” The best stanza 
is the seventh : 





“*So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one ; a 
Two distincts, division none 
Number there in love was slain,” 
The stanzas cited are trochaic ; but Ben Jonson, in 
his “ Elegy” (“ Underwoods,” XXXIX.), prefers 
the iambic foot, and thus employs the exact metre 
of “In Memoriam ”: 
“* Though beauty be the mark of praise, 
And yours of whom I sing be such 
As not the world can praise too much, 
Yet ’tis your virtue now I raise.” 

Thomas Carew (1598-1639), like Sidney and 
Shakespeare, prefers the trochaic movement. The 
third of his “Four Songs by way of Chorus to a 
Play” is entitled “Separation of Lovers.” The 
first of its six stanzas is as follows: 

“*Stop the chasdd boar, or play 
With the lion’s paw, yet fear 
From the lover's side to tear 

The idol of his soul away.”’ 

Edward Herbert (1581-1648), elder brother of 
the more famous George Herbert, used to be re- 
ferred to as Tennyson’s only predecessor in the 
meter of “In Memoriam.” Of his poetry, Mr. J. 
Churton Collins says (Ward’s “English Poets,” 
Vol. IL., p. 188) : “It is uniformly musical, and his 
music is often at once delicate and subtle.” But I 
have never been able to detect the music of these 
stanzas (cited by Mr. Collins) : 

** When with a love none can express 
That mutually happy pair, 
Melander and Celinda fair, 
The season with their loves did bless. 
“* Long their fix’d eyes to Heaven bent 
Unchangad, they did never move ; 
As if so great and pure a love 
No glass but it could represent. 
** When with a sweet though troubled look 
She first brake silence, saying, ‘ Dear friend, 
O that our love might take no end, 
Or never had beginning took.’ ”’ 
Nor can I see anything but hopeless cacophony in 
this stanza from Herbert’s lines “Upon Combing 
her Hair,” lines which preserve, however, the same 
rime-sequence : 
‘* While gracious unto me, thou both dost sunder 
Those glories which, if they united were, 
Might have amazed sense, and shew’st each hair 
Which if alone had been too great a wonder.” 
But it is at least an interesting coincidence that 
the name of Herbert’s poem from which the three 
stanzas were cited — a poem differing widely from 
“In Memoriam ” in melody but not at all in formal 
meter — should embody precisely the problem that 
the great Laureate wrestled with two hundred years 
later. Herbert headed his stanzas “ An Ode upon 
a Question Moved whether Love Should Continue 
for Ever”; and these three stanzas, barring a 
slightly archaic note in the form of expression, might 
almost pass for a selection from “In Memoriam ”: 
** Not here on earth then, nor above, 
One good affection can impair ; 
For where God doth admit the fair, 
Think you that He excludeth Love? 
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Note especially the Tennysonian touch in the re- 
peated sounds of the first two lines in the second 
stanza (“eyes” .. . “eyes,” “hands” . . 
“hand”). Tennyson makes frequent use of this 
device : 
**T cannot love thee as I ought, 
For love reflects the thing beloved ; 
My words are only words, and moved 
Upon the topmost froth of thought.” 
William Somerville (1677-1742), in “The Oyster” 
(“ Fable ” viii.), has also left an exact metrical pro- 
totype of Tennyson’s elegiac stanza, but the mood 
is so different that the metrical similarity is hardly 
suggested to the reader : 
“Two comrades, as grave authors say, 
(But in what chapter, page, or line, 
Ye critics, if ye please, define) 
Had found an oyster in their i 
And John Langhorne (1735-1779) repeats the 
same stanza in his “Ode to the Genius of West- 
moreland ” (six stanzas) : 
** Hail, hidden power of these wild groves, 


These uncouth rocks, and mountains grey ! 
Where oft, as fades the closing day, 
The family of roves.” 


In his lines “On Seeing a Wounded Hare Limp by 
Me,” Burns adopts the metre exemplified in Her- 
bert’s stanzas “Upon Combing her Hair,” except 
that Burns’s cleft rimes are masculine, not feminine: 
“Inhuman man! curse on thy barb’rous art, 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ; 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 

Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart!” 
Coleridge uses this metre (iambic pentameter ) in 
his lines “ To a Friend, in Answer to a Melancholy 
Letter,” and mingles the same rime-sequence in 
many of the five-lined stanzas of “The Ancient 
Mariner ”: 

“*T closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat 

Tcuisieeadl Gna. ont Gictnenl Gide. 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet.’’ 

But the normal stanza of “ The Ancient Mariner ” 
has only four lines and these never employ the abba 
sequence. 

As soon as “In Memoriam” appeared (1850), 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti desired it to be known that 
he himself, in “ My Sister’s Sleep,” had used the 
same stanza three years before (see Joseph Knight’s 
“ Life of Rossetti,” p. 56); but neither Rossetti nor 
his biographer seemed aware of the fact that Ten- 
nyson had made use of this metre in “ You ask me 
why ” and “Love thou thy land,” both written in 
1833, though not published until 1842. 

Schipper thinks it not improbable that the rime- 
sequence a }}a in English verse is due to the influ- 





ence of the Italian sonnet, introduced into England 
in the first half of the sixteenth century by Wyatt 
and Surrey. It will be remembered that each qua- 
train of the Italian sonnet does reproduce the rime- 
sequence a b ba, the metre being iambic pentameter. 
The infrequency of this sequence in English verse 
before the reign of Henry VIII. would seem to lend 
some show of probability to Schipper’s conjecture ; 
but, after all, is it necessary to postulate borrowing 
or foreign influence of any sort for so simple a 
stanza? If an English poet has read and written 
hundreds of stanzas of the type abab and aabb, 
must he wait for the fine Italian hand to point out 
to him the possibility of abba? 

Besides, if we must break a stanza to get at the 
origin of our rime-sequence (and the quatrain is 
but a fragment of the stanzaic unit embodied in the 
sonnet), why go to the sonnet at all? There are 
hundreds even of Middle English poems that illus- 
trate somewhere in the stanza (usually toward the 
close, rarely at the beginning) the a} a series of 
rimes. These must at least have thoroughly accus- 
tomed the English ear to this sequence three cen- 
turies before the introduction of the Italian sonnet. 
Note the following stanza from “ A Plea for Pity,” 
written at least fifty years before the birth of 


Chaneer : “Wish lengyen 7 om led, 


That semely forte se ; 
Leuedi, thou rewe me! 
To routhe thou hauest me rad ; 
Be bote of that y bad, 
My lyf is long on the.”’ 
In the rimes here employed (aabaabbaab), the 
rime-sequence of “In Memoriam” is twice im- 
bedded, just as it is in the Italian sonnet; except 
that the Middle English poet ends his stanza with 
the rimes in question, whereas the Italian sonneteer 
and his imitators place the same rimes at the begin- 
ning; but one position is not a whit more potent than 
the other in its influence upon succeeding poets. 

In other words, the stanza which Tennyson has 
now made familiar to all readers of poetry was 
once a part of a larger stanzaic unit: it was only a 
segment of a larger rime-circle. In the Eliza- 
bethan age, this stanzaic fragment became a stanzaic 
unit and assumed a stanzaic individuality of its own. 
The Italian sonnet may have had an accelerating 
influence in this development, but it by no means 
created the development. 

The stanza has always seemed to me preéminently 
elegiac ; and no American poet has shown so subtle 
an appreciation of its possibilities in this respect as 
has Whittier. The most exquisite passages of “Snow 
Bound ” (which was published sixteen years after 
“In Memoriam”) are the elegiac strains which, 
unlike the rest of the poem, are expressed in the 
rime-sequences of the great English elegy. 

C. ALPHonso SmiTH. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
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FILES OF CHICAGO DAILY PAPERS. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 


In the timely article of Professor Edwin E. Sparks, 
published in Tue Drat of April 16 last, on “ The Pres- 
ervation of Historical Material in the Middle West,” 
I notice the statement “that to-day there is not open to 
the student in the city of Chicago a complete file of a 
Chicago daily paper back of the destructive year of 
1871.” While this is, no doubt, true as to Chicago 
papers under their present names, it may be of interest 
to students of history to know that there is, in the 
library of the Chicago Historical Society, a file of the 
daily and weekly issues of the “Chicago Democratic 
Press,” beginning with the date of its establishment 
in September, 1852, up to its consolidation with “ The 
Tribune ” in July, 1858. From the latter date the file 
is continuous—for more than two years under the 
name of “The Press and Tribune,” and afterward as 
“The Tribune ”—up to the present time. So that, 
regarding “The Democratic Press” and its imme- 
diate successor as the same paper, the file may be 
said to be complete and continuous for a period of 
nearly forty-five years. There are files of other 
Chicago papers — as of the “Chicago Democrat,” the 
“ Chicago American” and its successors, “The Ex- 
press” and “ Evening Journal,” and other Chicago pub- 
lications — of an earlier date in the Chicago Historical 
and Newberry Libraries, but nothing approaching com- 
pleteness to the extent furnished by the files of “ The 
Democratic Press” and its successors, “ The Press and 
Tribune” and “ The Tribune.” Pau. SELBY. 

Chicago, June 8, 1897. 


DOCUMENTARY STUDY OF WESTERN HISTORY. 
(To the Editor of Taz Diat.) 

Permit me to add a word to what has already ap- 
peared in Tue Drat (April 16, May 1, and June 1) o: 
the preservation of historical material in the 
Along with an appreciation of the real significance of 
the West in American History, there comes from stu- 
dents of history a demand for the better preservation 
of historical data relative to the growth of the Western 
States. But this material does not concern the historian 
alone. The West is a great laboratory for the observa- 
tion and study of social phenomena. Here students of 
Economies may witness economic phenomena presented 
on a scale which has but few if any parallels in history. 
In the course of a single generation a vast objective 
environment has been settled by individuals or groups 
of individuals; there has been a rapid growth in popu- 
lation by additicns from without and from within; 
there has been an economic integration of agricultural 
and urban communities; industries have been located; 
transportation developed; great markets established. 

It is, however, to the study of American Government 
that the materials of Western history are, in my opin- 
ion, likely to make the most valuable contributions. Be- 
fore there can be developed a complete and satisfactory 
science of American Government more and better data 
must be brought together in the several States on terri- 
torial, commonwealth, and local government. None 
appreciates more fully the value of collecting and pre- 
serving the materials of Western history than students 
of American Government. 

But the materials of State history in the West should 
not only be collected and preserved: they should at the 





same time be made accessible to students generally. An 
effort should be made in every Western State to edit 
and publish all the important papers, documents, manu- 
scripts, ete., which contain historical material. Indeed, 
it seems to me that the publication of historical material 
is as essential as the initial step of collection. The 
publication of the documentary materials of State his- 
tory in the West would greatly facilitate the study of the 


West in American History. Bexy, F. SHAMBAUGH. 
State University of Iowa, June 5, 1897. 


HARPER’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 
(To the Editor of Tam Drat.) 

“ Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities” has been extensively reviewed, and the 
reviewers have generally agreed that the book is a val- 
uable one. Doubtless those who are using the dictionary 
will wish to correct in their copies such errors as the 
work contains. Those in the following list have not, I 
believe, been mentioned by any of the reviewers. 

Page 39, s. v. Afer, for Cnseus read Gnaeus. 

Page 608, s. v. Epigraphy, for Lebas read Le Bas. 

Page 725, s. v. Geographia, for Cosmus read Cosmas. 

Page 787, s. v. Hemsterhuys, for Kuster read Kiister. 

Page 1198, s. v. Pentelicus, for PentelYcus read Pentelicus. 

Page 210, for mee yo ane Bituriges, 
and for Divitiicus (p. 529) Diviciacus. 

Page 1277, s. v. Plethrum, for ‘*101 English feet’’ read 
“97 feet 0.96 inches.”’ The figures are given correctly in the 
Appendix (p. 1696). The same mistake is made, s. v. Sta- 
dium (p. 1488), where the old erroneous value of 606 feet 
9 inches should have given way to 582 feet 5.76 inches. On 
page 1032, s. v. Mensura, we miss some mention of the ‘* Dérp- 
feld foot.” 

Page 1578, s. v. Thule, for Pythius (bis) read Pytheas. 

Page 1620, s. v. Twelve Tables, for ‘* Horatius and Valerius, 
the consuls of the year 499,’ read *‘. . . of the year 449.” 

Page 1218, s. v. Persius, the Conington-Nettleship edition of 
1874 should be replaced by the third edition, 1892. 

Page 1276, s. v. Plautus, Brix’s fourth edition of the Tri- 
nummus in 1888, 

Page 1564, s. v. Theocritus, the old etymology of the word 
Idyl is certainly open to doubt. The bibliography of this 
article should have mentioned the edition of Ahrens, and that 
of Fritzsche-Hiller. 

Pages 374, 923, 1177, 1371, the words Clyteemnestra, Larissa, 
Parnassus, Rhegium, had better have appeared as Clytemes- 
tra, Larisa, Parnasus, Regium. On page 1289, in the descrip- 
tion of the illustration, for Hexedra read Exedra. 

Page 165, s. v. Attius, vootum is an unfortunate choice of 
an instance of doubled vowels. Vootam is a Faliscan word ; 
no instance of a doubled o occurs in a Latin inscription. 

Page 513, s. v. Digamma, the editor says the word digamma 
**is not found earlier than the first century A. D., when it oc- 
curs in the grammarians.”” Yet Cicero uses it in his letter to 
Atticus, [X., 4, 4. 

Page 617, s. v. Equus Tuticus, ‘“‘ The term Tuticus is Oscan, 
equivalent to the Latin magnus.”’ Tuticus is really the equiv- 
alent of the Latin publicus. 

Page 409, s. v. Corcyra, the statements about the earlier 
and the later form of the name do not agree with the facts as 
given by Meisterhans. 

Page 1122, why is the name of the town Odyss®a differen- 
tiated in spelling from that of the poem,;if the two names are 
alike in the Greek ? 

Pages 1016, 1177, the accentuation of the quotation from 
Matron is not correct. 

Page 1519, s. v. Tacitus, the editor speaks as if there were 
still some doubt as to the prenomen Publius. Publius is es- 
tablished by a Greek inscription found at Melassa. 


Artuur W. Hopeman. 
Ohio Staie University, Columbus, June 3, 1897. 
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The New Books. 





LADY ISABEL BURTON.* 


Mr. Wilkins has justly styled his sympathetic 
and workmanlike Life of Lady Burton a “ Ro- 
mance.” Other than romantic the career of the 
wife of such a man as Richard Burton could 
scarcely have been, even had that wife been by 
nature a humdrum and compliant creature of 
the “Amelia Sedley” type —which Lady 
Burton decidedly was not. Foibles enough and 
to spare have been justly or otherwise imputed 
to Lady Burton; but no one, not even Miss 
Stisted, her ladyship’s latest and harshest as- 
sailant, has ventured to call her commonplace. 
She was at least as uncommon, one might almost 
say as bizarre, a character as her learned, if 
somewhat erratic and intractable, husband ; and 
the pair were curiously alike even in their 
eccentricities. Their doings abroad, during 
Burton’s several consulships, would alone make 
an amusing volume. With all his learning, 
the great Orientalist was of all Englishmen 
perhaps the one best fitted by nature to keep 
his official chiefs in Downing Street in perpet- 
ual hot water with any government he might be 
accredited to. He and his wife could generally 
be relied upon at any given crisis to do pre- 
cisely the unexpected and unaccountable thing. 
Socially, their career at Damascus, Santos, etc., 
may be described as a series of shocks (whole- 
some ones often) to the local sense of propriety. 
As a mild instance, it is related that when they 
arrived at Trieste, whither Burton was sent 
after his abrupt and to our thinking very proper 
recall from Damascus, the new consul startled 
the people of that town by ostentatiously march- 
ing coram populo down its high street to the 
consulate with a game-cock under his arm, 
while his wife followed him with a bull-dog 
under hers. This seems to have been their 
notion of suitable consular pomp. Or perhaps 
the animals were thus conspicuously borne in 
procession as emblems of the spirit of the com- 
ing consular régime. Lady Burton is delight- 
fully frank as to these little exhibitions of 
independence; and she never fails to dilate 
complacently on their effect upon the natives. 
Of a like tenor with the Trieste exploit was one 
in Brazil. Says Lady Burton in a letter to a 
friend at home : 

* Tae Romanos or Lavy Isazet Burton. The Story of 


her Life, told in part by Herself and in part by W. H. Wilkins. 
volumes, with portraits and illustrations. New York: 








“, . . They have at last something to talk about now. 

I rode out about a league and a half, where I met four 
fine I must tell you I have never seen a goose 
before; they do not eat them here, but only use them as 
an ornamental bird. Well, Chico [her black boy] and 
I caught them, and slung one at side of my saddle, 
and one at each side of his, and rode with them cackling 
and squawking through the town; and whenever I met 
any woman I thought would be ashamed of me, I stopped 
and was ever so civil to her. When I got up to our 
house, Richard, hearing the noise, ran out on the bal- 
cony; and seeing what was the matter, he laughed and 
shook his fist, and said, ‘Oh, you delightful blackguard 
— how like you!’” 
“ Arcades ambo,” the reader may naturally 
add. Lady Burton is by no means shy of a 
joke at her own expense. Commenting on the 
oddity of her own appearance, in foreign eyes 
at least, she goes on: 

« When I first came to Damascus, fond though I was 

of animals, I found that most of them shied at me. I 
do not think that they had been accustomed to an 
Englishwoman at close quarters. For instance, I went 
for a walk one day, and met a small boy leading a don- 
key laden with radishes, as high as a small tree. I 
suppose that I was strange-looking, for at the sight of 
me the donkey kicked up his heels and threw all the 
radishes about for a hundred yards around. The poor 
little boy set up a howl. I ran to help him, but the more 
I tried the more the donkey ran away, and at last I un- 
derstood by signs that the donkey was shying.at me, so 
I threw the boy a coin and retreated, and sent another 
boy to help him. We called to an old man riding a 
shabby-looking horse, but the moment the horse saw me 
it did exactly the same thing, and nearly flung the old 
man off. My sides ached with laughing. Fancy being 
so queer that the animals take fright at one!” 
The following description of one of Lady Bur- 
ton’s Damascus costumes (she was always mas- 
querading in one shape or another) may serve 
to explain the conduct of these animals : 

“My dress was very picturesque. It consisted of 
large yellow button boots and gaiters, an English riding- 
habit with the long ends of the skirt tucked in to look 
like their Eastern baggy trousers, an Eastern belt with 
revolver, dagger, and cartridges. My hair was all 
tucked up under the tarbash, and I wore one of the 
Bedowin veils to the waist, only showing a bit of face. 
The veil was of al) colours, chiefly gold braid, bound 
by a chocolate and gold circlet near the forehead. 
Richard slung over my back and round my neck a 
whistle and compass, in case of my being lost.” 

Mr. Wilkins’s book is made up partly of an 
unfinished autobiography begun by Lady Bur- 
ton a few months before she died, and partly 
of extracts from a mass of letters, journals and 
so on bearing mainly on her travels and adven- 
tures. It has been his aim to let his heroine, 
wherever possible, tell the story of her life in 
her own words, and to keep his own narrative 
in the background. He has, in fine, endeav- 
ored to give a fcithful portrait of Lady Burton 
as revealed by herself. The opening volume 
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deals with her ladyship’s early life up to her 
marriage in 1861, with her Continental tours 
and trips to Madeira, Teneriffe, Portugal, etc., 
and with the period of her residence with Bur- 
ton in Brazil. Volume II. comprises the Da- 
mascus period, the journeys to Palmyra, the 
Holy Land, and India, the Trieste period, and 
the closing years of Lady Burton’s life spent 
mainly in industrious retirement in England. 
Notably interesting are the chapters on Damas- 
cus. The following account of the Hammam 
(Turkish Bath) at that place may serve as a 
fair sample of Lady Burton’s descriptive style. 


“TI first went to the Hammédm out of curiosity, and 
was warmly welcomed by the native women; but I was 
rather shocked. They squat naked on the floor, and, 
despoiled of their dress and hair and make-up, are, 
most of them, truly hideous. Their skins are like 
parchment, and baggy; their heads as bald as billiard- 
balls. What little hair they have is dyed an orange-red 
with henna. They look like the witches in Macbeth, or 
at least as if they had been called up from out of the 
lower regions. They sit chatting with little bundles of 
sweets and narghilehs before them. An average En- 
glishwoman would look like an houri amongst them; 
and their customs were beastly, to use the mildest 
term. The Hammém was entered by a large hall, lit 
by a skylight, with a huge marble tank in the centre 
and four little fountains, and all around raised divans 
covered with cushions. Here one wraps oneself in silk 
and woolen sheets, and after that proceeds to pass 
through the six marble rooms. The first is the cold 
room, the next warmer, the third warmer still, until you 
come to the sudarium, the hottest room of all. First 
they lather you, then they wash you with a lif and soap, 
then they douche you with tubs of hot water, then they 
shampoo you with fresh layers of soap, and then douche 
again. They give you iced sherbet, and tie towels 
dipped in cold water round your head, which prevent 
you fainting and make you perspire. They scrub your 
feet with pumice-stone, and move you back through all 
the rooms gradually, douche you with water, and sham- 
poo you with towels. You now return to the large hall 
where you first undressed, wrap in woolen shawls, and 
recline on a divan. The place is all strewn with flow- 
ers, incense is burned around, and a cup of hot coffee 
is handed and a narghileh placed in your mouth. A 

_Wwoman advances and kneads you as though you were 
_ bread, until you fall asleep under the process, as though 
mesmerized. When you wake up, you find music and 
dancing, the girls chasing one another, eating sweet- 
meats, and enjoying all sorts of fun. Moslem women 
go through a good deal more of the performance than 
I have described. For instance, they have their hair 
hennaed and their eyebrows plucked. You can also 
have your hands and feet hennaed, and, if you like it, 
be tatooed. The whole operation takes about four 
hours. It is often said by the ignorant that people can 
gh pee Hammém in London or Paris as in the 

I have tried all, and they bear about as much 
relation to one another as a puddle of dirty water does 
to a pellucid lake. And the pellucid lake is in the East.” 


Mr. Wilkins successfully defends Lady Bur- 
ton from the charge that her passion for prose- 











lytizing was the true cause of her husband’s re- 
call from Damascus. His review of the case, 
based on the records of an official Blue Book, 
show plainly enough that Burton was recalled 
simply because his conduct at Damascus 
stamped him as an unsafe man for a post 
where tact was the main requirement. His 
squabbles with the Jews, with the English 
missionaries, with the Turkish Wali, with the 
Druzes, and with the Greek Bishop of Naz- 
areth, wore out the forbearance of his official 
chiefs — who, so far as we can see, were patient 
and long-suffering. Lady Burton’s reputation 
for eccentric and high-handed conduct. cer- 
tainly did not help matters. The Greek report 
of the doings of the Burtons prior to the tre- 
mendous row at Nazareth, however exagger- 
ated, indicates pretty plainly that her ladyship’s 
behavior was not exactly in keeping with the 


precepts of the gentle Nazarene. Of this re- 
port she says: 
«“ The Greeks said, in their that we began the 


quarrel, and many other things absolutely false. For 
instance, they stated that Richard fired upon them 
several times when they were playing at games; that he 
entered the church armed to profane it, tore down the 
pictures, broke the lamps, and shot a priest; and that I 
also went forth in my nightgown, and, sword in hand, 
tore everything down, and jumped and shrieked 

the débris, and did many other unwomanly thivgs. Thi 
report was actually si and sealed by the Bishop and 
by the Wali, and forwarded, unknown to us, to Constan- 
tinople and London. Naturally Richard’s few enemies 
at home tried to make capital out of the incident.” 

As to Lady Burton’s course in burning (at a 
great pecuniary sacrifice to herself) her hus- 
band’s translation of the notorious “ Scented 
Garden,” Mr. Wilkins says, in our opinion, all 
that needs be said. The book was anything 
but virginibus puerisque. Burton himself had 
said of it: “I am afraid it will make a great 
row in England, because the‘ Arabian Nights’ 
is a baby tale in comparison” with it. Lady 
Burton reflected, “« Out of fifteen hundred men, 
fifteen will probably read it in the spirit of 
science in which it was written ; the other four- 
teen hundred and eighty-five will read it for 
filth’s sake, and pass it to their friends, and the 
harm done may be incalculable.” To the stock 
plea, “ Puris omnia pura,” she might have 
replied, “ But purity of that degree is rare 
indeed.” A consideration which perhaps out- 
weighed all others with her was that the book 
was of a character to revive and strengthen cer- 
tain ugly rumors touching her husband’s early 
life which she had long combated. Whether or 
no Lady Burton was, all in all, justified in 
burning the “ Scented Garden” is at least an 
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open question ; but the charge that in so doing 
she showed “ the bigotry of a Torquemada and 
the vandalism of a John Knox” is overstrained. 
Miss Stisted's characterization of the act as 
“ theatrical” is unfair. Mr. Wilkins goes into 
the question of Burton’s ultimate religious opin- 
ions, and of the sincerity of his alleged final 
conversion to Romanism, at some length —a 
rather barren field of inquiry into which we 
shall not follow him. We may say, however, 
that he shows Miss Stisted’s sensational account 
of Lady Burton’s conduct at her husband’s 
death-bed to be as exaggerated in fact as it is 
illiberal in tone. As a zealous Catholic and a 
devoted wife, Lady Burton could not well have 
acted otherwise than she did. 

Mr. Wilkins’s book is extremely entertain- 
ing —a piquant compound of travels, adven- 
ture, and biography ; and the publishers have 
issued it in handsome shape. The illustrations 
comprise some interesting portraits of the Bur- 
tons, photographic views, and so on. 


E. G. J. 








A PHILOSOPHER DECADENT.* 


No country in the world, not even America, 
is more sensitive to new ideas than modern 
Germany. The critical sense and a sort of 
divine discontent are so universal here that 
every innovator who speaks loud enough to 
make himself heard is sure of an audience. The 
fervor and intensity characteristic of this nation 
enable him immediately to gather about him a 
group of admiring disciples. At the same time, 
strong antagonists, so necessary for a man’s 
fame, powerfully lift up their voices ; and soon 
the new prophet, deservedly or undeservedly, 
becomes an object of intense discussion. Such 
was the case with Richard Wagner, and such 
is the case now with that strangest of contem- 
poraneous individualities, bold and perplexing, 
the will-of-the-wisp of modern philosophers, 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 

The most salient feature in Nietzsche’s sys- 
tem, if indeed he may be said to have a system, 
is admiration for power. All through his works 
runs the profound conviction that every form 
of salvation and happiness can come only from 
healthy, powerful, and untamed individualities ; 

* Tae Works or Farepricu Nierzscus. Edited by Alex- 
ander Tille. Volume VIII., Thus Spake Zarathustra, a Book 
for All and None. Translated by Alexander Tille. Volume 
IX., The Case of Wagner; Nietzsche contra Wagner; The 


Twilight of the Idols; The Anti-Christ. Translated by 
Thomas Common. New York: The Macmillan Co. 











that the tamed, the “domestic animals,” the 
diseased, who people our modern cities, are 
very largely due to a weakening code of morals, 
and that a complete “ transvaluation of all val- 
ues ” should be aimed at. In order better to un- 
derstand this remarkable man, we must cast a 
glance at his intellectual evolution as mirrored 
in his important works. 

In his early writings Nietzsche betrayed a 
rare mixture of artistic and scientific instincts. 
His treatise on “The Birth of Tragedy from 
the Spirit of Music,” written under the influ- 
ence of Schopenhauer and Wagner, shows how 
highly the artist was developed in him. This 
pamphlet he afterward rejected, though it con- 
tained much that is suggestive, and we find that 
in the works following upon the composition of 
this essay he begins to express new, and in some 
respects original, views. He abandons Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner, and aims at what seems to 
him a correct definition of our moral code and 
at the establishment of new ideals which shall 
be “ beyond good and evil.” He tries to grow 
from an artistic into a scientific frame of mind. 
«“ Human, All-too-Human” (1878,1879), “The 
Wanderer and his Shadow ” (1880), “ Dawn” 
(1881), “ Joyful Science ” (1882), record his 
new convictions. Then in 1883 and 1884 ap- 
peared his most striking work, a sort of philo- 
sophical épic, “ Thus Spake Zarathustra” (the 
last part in 1892); in 1886, “ Beyond Good 
and Evil”; a year later, “On the Genealogy 
of Morals”; and in 1888, “« The Case of Wag- 
ner.” In the latter year he also finished “* The 
Twilight of the Idols,” «« The Anti-Christ,” and 
a compilation of some of his former utterances 
on Wagner entitled “ Nietzsche contra Wag- 
ner.” But while these works were in the press, 
and while he was planning another philosoph- 
ical work of which the “ Anti-Christ” is the 
first part, he succumbed to a nervous trouble 
under which his mind still remains clouded. 

In some of the works of Nietzsche’s last stage, 
as in “ Zarathustra ”’ and his essays on Wagner, 
the irrepressible artistic instincts which so 
largely determine his individuality come to the 
front ; in all of them the views and convictions 
he had formulated in previous years find ex- 
pression so bold, often so felicitous, always so 
striking and so original, and his new thoughts 
are so extreme, that these works may be said 
to have started a sort of prairie-fire in the 
domain of thought, setting heaven and earth 
aflame and dazzling especially the immature. 
He tries to prove, especially in “« Beyond Good 
and Evil” and in “ Genealogy of Morals,” that 
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our ideas of good and evil were formulated by 
the weak, the suppressed, the “slaves.” ‘“*Good,” 
in other words, is tantamount to harmless, “‘ bad”’ 
to strong, powerful. The views of the conquer- 
ors, the strong, the admirable, the “ glorious 
blonde beasts ” who would call every exhibition 
of strength and of power “ good,” have been 
superseded by the views of those whom thou- 
sands of years ago the strong overcame,— i. ¢., 
of the weak who call “ good” the traits char- 
acteristic of themselves, such as meekness, for- 
giveness, pity, etc. These revolutionary views 
Nietzsche does not base on a careful compara- 
tive study of morality, but on the etymology of 
a few words. The subject of morality, cer- 
tainly very complex, this extraordinary man 
tries to settle by a few dazzling intuitions. The 
rest of his “system” follows as a corollary. 
The contemptible morbidity, weakness, and 
lameness of modern society can be changed 
only by a return to the original view of things, 
to the belief that strength, power, health are 
good, even when destructive,— a peculiar re- 
turn to nature. 

Everything in the history of politics, of 
morals, and of art, which is the expression of 
power or which fosters power, Nietzsche ad- 
mires ; everything which tames, he attacks with 
intense fierceness. Hence his profound hatred 
of Christianity. It came into being when the 
world was in a condition of decadence, and 
mirrors the views and longings, not of the 
strong, but of those craving pity ; it nurses the 
instincts, not of the strong and exuberantly 
healthy, but of the “ slaves,” the inferior, those 
possessing meekness, humility, patience, etc. 
It has systematically corrupted mankind. “ Un- 
Christian,” consistently powerful personalities 
and governments, powerful to brutality, call 
out his admiration. Cesar, Borgia, Napoleon, 
the Roman and the Russian governments, are 
his delight. In «Beyond Good and Evil,” 
§201, he goes so far as to say: “ The history 
of Napoleon’s effect is nearly equivalent to the 
history of the nobler form of happiness [des 
hiheren Glicks] of which this whole century 
has been capable in its most valuable men and 
moments.” In “ Genealogy of Morals,” §10, 
we read : “* Not to be able to take seriously for 
more than a short time one’s enemies, one’s 
disasters, even one’s crimes is a sign of strong, 
exuberant [voller] individualities. Napoleon 
certainly belongs to that category. Hence his 
foible for criminals, as being untamed persons, 
and therefore generally superior to their judges. 
He says in the “ Twilight of the Idols” (page 





128 of the translation before us): “ Anti- 
natural morality . . . (i.¢., almost every mo- 
rality which has hitherto been taught, rever- 
enced, and preached) directs itself straight 
against the instincts of life, —it condemns those 
instincts, sometimes secretly, sometimes loudly 
and insolently.” His ideas of wsthetics are 
closely connected with those of morality. In 
“Joyful Science” he distinguishes between 
two kinds of art, one the expression of exuber- 
ance of health, the utterance of people suffering 
from an overplus of vitality, the other the expo- 
nent of stinted health and strength, the utter- 
ance of people suffering from lack of vitality. 
The latter yearn for self-oblivion through art, 
for peace and “a calm sea,” or they wish to be. 
intoxicated. We must be grateful to Nietzsche 
for this suggestive distinction. The true na- 
ture of that melodious wail in art which went 
up from all parts of Europe during the su- 
premacy of Romantic ideals is better under- 
stood when viewed from that standpoint. Yet 
we must not forget that the disease may be 
exquisitely artistic — as, for example, with 
Lenau, the most poetical exponent of hopeless 
morbidity in Europe. 

A man so fond of exceptional individualities, 
so fond of born rulers, — one who defines a 
truly noble (vornehm ) person as “ selfish, i. e., 
sure that others must be his subjects,”— could 
not help being fiercely hostile to democratic 
institutions. Hence Dr. Brandes has cleverly 
called Nietzsche’s system “ aristocratic radical- 
ism,” and Nietzsche himself regarded that view 
as excellent. In all his works he preaches 
theories directly opposed to the spread of de- 
mocracy. The whole idea running through his 
great and unique epic “ Zarathustra” (namely, 
the breeding of “ Beyond-Man”) is anti- 
democratic. Mankind in its present condition 
seems so unsatisfactory to him that he longs for 
beings as much above man as man is above the 
ape. This“ Beyond-Man ” (in German Ueber- 
mensch, the term is taken from Goethe and is 
found in “ Faust” and elsewhere) is to be bred 
as horses are, or as Frederick William I. of 
Prussia is said to have planned breeding large 
soldiers. The whole plan shows the deep influ- 
ence of Darwinism.* Nietzsche utters some of 





* Mr. Tille, in the introduction to his translation, mentions 


- several works in German literature in which similar principles 


prevail, The list is not complete. In 1810 Achim von Arnim 
introduced a character in his novel, ‘ Die Griifin Dolores”’ 
(Vol. L., pp. 173-4) who selects superior men for fathers of her 
children. 


Her principle is ‘‘ Nicht dass sich das Gleiche vom __ 


Gleichen entwickele, das wire unseres Lebens unwiirdig, aber 
das Héhere soll erreicht werden.” (This in 1810!) 
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his profoundest and happiest thoughts in con- 
nection with this breeding-plan, and at every 
turn makes evident his deep contempt for the 
masses and his admiration for the superior few. 
Woman, for whom Nietzsche has inherited a 
puerile antipathy from his teacher, Schopen- 
hauer, plays a very inferior part in his scheme. 
She is merely to be a breeder of heroes. In 
different places Nietzsche attacks modern mar- 
riage as tending to cause the race to degenerate. 
It irritates him to see excellent men wasting 
themselves on inferior women. In one of his 
fits of fury he goes the length of saying, “« Even 
concu has been ruined — by marriage ” ! 
If he means to insist on every person’s making 
of himself or herself, by self-training and selec- 
tion, the substratum of a superior generation, 
he would have formulated a most valuable 
principle ; but as it now appears, his scheme is 
a dream, though a most interesting one. It is 
as much a proof of a pessimistic frame of mind 
as any of Rousseau’s or Schopenhauer’s ideas 
which he so violently attacks. As for his anti- 
democratic principles, they are simply a proof 
of his lack of historical sense. For ever since 
the Renaissance individuality has been devel- 
oping, and with it democratic institutions ; and 
they will so continue. 
What Nietzsche totally lacks is balance and 
a sense of completeness. The very form in 
which he moulds most of his thoughts—namely, 
the aphorism — is apt to lead to one-sidedness 
and exaggeration for the sake of effect. An 
aphorism is supposed to be the succinct formu- 
lation of a law, of atruth. As a matter of fact, 
like a proverb, it rarely tells more than a part 
of the truth. People with esprit are apt at coin- 
ing them, and people with esprit are bound to 
enjoy them. Yet they cannot satisfy us. What 
does our whole careful modern scientific work 
imply but a desire for completeness of knowl- 
edge, and how can anybody now hope to make 
a lasting impression whose thoughts do not bear 
the imprint of maturity and completeness? 
Wherever we turn in Nietzsche’s work, we find 
brilliant half-truths. His whole “system” is 
one-sided. Many of his most brilliant sayings 
look for all the world like improvised convic- 
tions. He is a journalist among philosophers, 
and, like many journalists, he prefers his glit- 
tering utterances to the truth. Some of his 
wane are like flashes that pain the retina. 
cannot help being stimulated by a man who 
insists on strength and health as elements of 
supreme importance ; by one who loves life and 
hates pessimism, who admires not Renés, Wer- 





thers, and Manfreds, but “laughing lions”; 
but we must reject a thinker who so frightfully 
exaggerates his best thoughts. His admiration 
for health and strength is not the expression of 
a healthy mind (he himself confesses to being 
a “decadent,” and every page of his works 
proves the correctness of that confession) ; they 
are probably a form of secret longing, like a 
hunchback’s admiration for physical beauty. 
He was perhaps incapable of coping with the 
brutality of the world. It is certainly true that 
he was delicate and sensitive. Hence his whole 
system may be designated as pathological long- 
ing for health and hysterical yearning for seren- 
ity. We must regard it as sadly characteristic 
of our age that so powerful a plea for health 
should come from a diseased man. 

With all his admiration for brutal strength, 
Nietzsche is artist enough to appreciate refine- 
ment as few have ever done. He painfully 
feels the lack of exquisiteness in modern Ger- 
man life; he genuinely admires French deli- 
cacy. What is more, few contemporaries, with 
the exception of men from certain circles in 
England, are capable of such profound vener- 
ation for the healthy refinement of Greek life 
and art as he exhibited in a series of lectures, 
delivered in Basel in 1872, on German higher 
institutions of learning. Here, as elsewhere, 
he lacks precisely that balance which more than 
anything else characterized his beloved Greeks ; 
but to few modern writers, especially in Ger- 
many, have the Greeks been a stronger active 
force in the direction of refinement than to the 
author of those lectures. Let anyone doubting 
that German prose can be a lucid and artistic 
medium of expression read and re-read them. 
Nietzsche had a sense of language denied most 
moderns. Some of his most stimulating apo- 
thegms deal with language ; and excepting Mr. 
Walter Pater’s essay on style, I know of noth- 
ing so delightful as Nietzsche’s views on that 
subject expressed in the lectures mentioned 
above. Unfortunately, in his later works his 
prose, at one time compact, lucid, calm, and 
refined, w rhetorical, bombastic, tortured. 
The disciple of the Greeks became capable of 
astonishing aberrations. In his “ Genealogy 
of Morals,” for example, he once calls cer- 
tain modern historians “ coquettish bed-bugs” 
(Kokette Wanzen)! I should like to see 
Kokette Wanzen, merely from biological curi- 
osity. 

Nietzsche’s keen sense of refinement clashes 
with his love for brute strength, and makes 
him guilty of a great piece of inconsistency. 
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For is refinement possible where people are not 
made “ weak,” or “ meek ” to a certain extent ? 
What is a refined civilization but the happy 
blending of exuberance and control ? 
Whatever we may urge against Nietzsche, 
we must admit that he has the gift of stimu- 
lating beyond most other authors. We may be 
offended by his opinions, but we cannot help 
remembering them. He lacks the historical 
sense altogether, and many of his views on 
eminent characters of the past (notably his 
hatred of Luther) are determined by this lack. 
Yet who would not be pleased with an author 
who so felicitously attacks the hysterically his- 


torical tendencies in modern intellectual life ? 


His style, we saw, became disagreeable in the 
course of time, but he never lost his power of 
fascinating. In all stages of his development 
he was capable of utterances so happy that one 
experiences almost physical pain at the thought 
that health and maturity were denied so rich a 
mind. What could more perfectly characterize 
the Greeks than his saying that “they were 
superficial from depth ” — i. ¢., that they neg- 
lected the unimportant from an unfailing sense 
of tact? What could be more suggestive than 
his remark, “ J7 faut méditerraniser la musi- 
que,” in other words, infuse into it more of the 
gayety and sunshine of the South? (I should 
like to extend the idea contained in those words 
and say, “ J/ faut méditerraniser la vie,” espe- 
cially in America.) Nietzsche’s culture is phe- 
nomenal. When talented Germans aim at hu- 
manism (it is a rare occurrence) they do it with 
marked success. I may remind my readers of 
Herder, Goethe, and in these latter days of 
Victor Helm. Like many people with an excep- 
tional intellectual range, Nietzsche arrogates 
to himself opinions on subjects of which he is 
incompetent to judge. But his side-knowledge 


gives him an insight into recondite, though. 


important, laws of which others know naught. 
He is bound to continue appealing to a genera- 
tion which suffers largely from lack of vitality, 
and hence wishes, to use his own words, to be 
’ intoxicated. Coming generations will see in 
him only the brilliant exponent of a tortured 
. When shall we get again a great writer 
who, like Goethe or like Wordsworth, knows 
how to cull from life what is great and healthy 
in it, and be satisfied ? We may apply to Nietz- 
sche these words from “ Faust ”: 
“© Hoheit, Hoheit, wirst du nie 
Verniinftig wie allmichtig wirken ?”’ 
Mr. Alexander Tille deserves our gratitude 
for introducing so important a phenomenon in 
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modern literature to the English-speaking 


world. His translation of “Zarathustra” is/ 
very satisfactory on the whole. It was no small) 
matter to render into telling English Nietzsche’s 
extraordinary language. Unfortunately, 

cannot praise Mr. Common’s translation be 
“ The Case of Wagner,” etc. It is bad through, 
out, and in parts ignominious. On page 9 we 
read, “In his art there is mixed . . . the 


things at present most necessary for every- © 


body.” On page 43, “The Germans, how- 
ever, have had enough of reason in their in- 
stincts to prohibit themselves every ‘if’ and 
‘for’ in this matter.” On page 55 we find, 
“the romances of Dostoiewsky,” meaning, of 
course, the novels. On page 236, “I know not 
out or in” (the original is Jch weiss nicht wo 
aus noch ein, i.e., 1 am perplexed in the ex- | 
treme), etc. Such things ought never to be 


printed. CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 








A HISTORY OF ANCIENT CULTURE.* 





In this age of specialism it is interesting to 
meet with an author who gives himself the 
widest range in the treatment of a very large 
and intricate subject. It is no easy task to 
discuss the intellectual and religious history of 
the separate peoples of antiquity, and to esti- 
mate the position and contribution of each to 
the great whole. Such an undertaking has 
been assumed by Mr. Henry Osborn Taylor in 
two recent volumes entitled “Ancient Ideals.” 
Everything has been done on the part of the 
publisher to make the discussion intelligible 
and attractive. The paper is clear, the type 
large, side-heads in black type analyze the con- 
tents of the chapters, a table of contents at the 
beginning summarizes each chapter, and an 
index ‘at the end is sufficiently full to facilitate 
reference tc special topics. 

After an Introductory chapter the following 
is the order of treatment: Egypt, Chaldza, 
China, India, Iran, Greece, Rome, Israel, 
Christianity. A summary of the whole forms 
a concluding chapter. The fulness of treat- 
ment may be seen by enumerating the topics 
in the discussion of Greek ideals. The author 
begins with the earliest Greek civilization and 
follows with chapters on Homer, Greek prin- 
ciples of life, Greek art and poetry, Greek 

* Ancient Ipgats. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual 
Growth from Early Times to the Establishment of Chris- 


tianity. By Henry Osborn Taylor. In two volumes. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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philosophy, and later Hellenism — over 350 

in all,— in which there are many special 
studies of historical, religious, poetical, and 
philosophical questions. It is notable that a 
book dealing with ancient things, even the 
highest elements of the life of antiquity, at so 
great length, and with so evident enthusiasm, 
should be written and published in America, 
and by one who apparently holds no academic 
position. The culture of the republic is dis- 
tinctly enriched. One is encouraged to believe 
that the spirit of democracy is not entirely 
materialistic. 

The book illustrates also the courageous op- 
timism of the writer. Few men would dare 
attempt so comprehensive a work, requiring 
special knowledge at so many pointe, demand- 
ing the highest kind of attainment, as well as 
original genius, for its successful accomplish- 
ment. The author has used admirable discrim- 
ination in his choice of authorities for guidance 
in fields where he is not altogether at home. 
The translations employed are in most cases 
the most trustworthy, the views advanced upon 
general as well as upon special questions are 
for the most part those held by the best schol- 
ars. The amount of sound information and 
admirable discussion contained in these pages 
is worthy of particular mention. 

The author’s standards are judicious and ap- 
preciative. He insists upon the recognition of 
human freedom. The movement of progress 
he regards as from society to the individual, 
and finally to a merging of both into the social- 
individual life. He recognizes at the same 
time the influence of environment, but insists 
that humanity brings something of itself into 
the environment, and is not altogether moulded 
thereby. Some things are by the author inter- 
preted by philosophical generalization which 
could be much more simply explained histor- 
ically. Too much emphasis is laid upon that 
very indefinite and unsatisfactory category, 
“race character.” This is especially to be 
guarded against in the ancient world, where 
the mixture of races was so great and so con- 
tinuous. Space can hardly be taken for pre- 
senting the conclusions of the book. It may 
be enough to say that the writer finds in Chris- 
tianity the culmination of all ancient thinking ; 
it comprises all positive and valid elements of 
previous life and thought, and offers a synthesis 
of all ideals. It is absolute and universal. 

Having said all this, one is bound also to add 
that the book is not attractive or interesting. 
It is hard reading. The cause of this dryness 





does not lie in the subject, which is one of the 
most fascinating conceivable, and lends an in- 
terest from itself to the most prosaic interpre- 
tation, though its immense sweep involves 
difficulties of arrangement and presentation. 
The author’s failure to produce a really great 
book is due primarily to his literary style, 
which is diffuse, obscure, choppy, often unin- 
telligibly ornate, careless in construction of 
sentences, tempted to the use of archaic and 
strange words, like the verbs “fare” (for 
“go”) and “ greaten” (the latter a favorite 
word). A second defect lies in the failure to 
make any great central principles stand out 
and impress themselves. The author has been 
overborne by his materials. He has elaborated 
details to the obscuring of the main currents 
of thought. We are led on and on, from one 
topic to another, until we have lost the thread, 
and the impression left is a vague and unsatis- 
factory one. Perhaps the real difficulty is that 
the author has no definite philosophical system 
in harmony with which he orders his whole 


presentation. Gxrorce S. GoopsPEED. 








DEAN CHURCH’S OCCASIONAL PAPERS.* 





The attention of the literary world cannot 
fail to be attracted by the publication, in a 
handy form, of the “ occasional papers ” of so 
noted a man as the author of “The Oxford 
Movement” and “The Beginnings of the 
Middle Ages””— a man who refused the prim- 
acy of the Church of England and, earlier, the 
arch-deaconry of Wells, and only reluctantly 
accepted the appointment of dean of St. Paul’s, 
half inclining to continue his work as parson of 
the little village of Whatley in Somersetshire. 

Of the fifty-four essays contained in these 
two volumes, all but one —“ A Fragment on 
Elizabeth,” the opening chapter of an intended 
life of Queen Elizabeth for the “ English 
Statesmen” series — appeared originally in 
either “The Guardian,” “The Saturday Re- 
view,” or “ The Times.” Forty-one of them 
are book reviews and criticisms, and most of 
the remainder obituary notices. Well versed 
in theology, philosophy, and history, both eccle- 
siastical and secular, the author combined the 
power of looking at large questions largely with 
the critic’s nice sense of detail. That he writes, 


* OccASIONAL » Cone. selected from ‘The Guardian,” 





“The Times,”" “ The Saturday Review,”’ 1846-1890. By 
hoe W. Chard ML An D. C. L., sometime Rector of 
Whatley, Dean of St. Paul’s. In two volumes. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 
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however, from the orthodox and high-church 
standpoint is always apparent ; and this could 
hardly be otherwise, for the greater number of 
the essays were contributed to “The Guar- 
dian,” a professedly high-church journal. Such 
being his point of view, anything like entirely 
unprejudiced criticism, in most of the subjects 
treated by him, is out of the question; nor are 
we surprised by the writer’s occasional slight 
tendency to digress along certain familiar or 
favorite lines of thought and study. With 
these few words on the essays as a whole, we 
will pass to a very brief consideration of some 
of the more important ones. 

The first is an extended review of Carlyle’s 
Cromwell,” written on the occasion of the 
publication of the book. That it is decidedly 
adverse in its tone is no more than the reader 
expects ; but it is not harshly or dogmatically 
so. The characterization of Carlyle’s style as 
an “interweaving of school-boy jargon and 
conversational familiarities with high-pitched 
declamation of an antique cast,” is not alto- 
gether unjust. He points out the mistake which 
the book makes in “ forcing home-bred English 
Puritans into full-blown divine heroes,” and he 
contends that the writer’s mind, as shown in all 
his works, “is not one of the deepest class. 
Breadth of painting not analysis, phenomena 
not their meaning, are his aim.” 

In his review of Colonel Higginson’s trans- 
lation of Epictetus, Dean Church, after pass- 
ing some strictures on the translator’s too wide 
departure from a literal and accurate render- 
ing, undertakes to gauge the writings of the 
pagan philosopher by a comparison with the 
New Testament— hardly a fair method of 
estimating their value. An unusually appre- 
ciative and scholarly review of Guicciardini’s 
works forms one of the longer papers. The 
Dean’s early life in Italy, where his first thir- 
teen years were passed, partly accounts for that 
familiarity with Italian literature which he 
shows here as well as in his book on Dante. A 
review of Lecky’s “ European Morals ” follows 
the above, and shows considerable critical and 
philosophical insight. 

The chapter on “ Ecce Homo!” is some- 
what of a surprise, or was, we imagine, when 
it first appeared thirty-one years ago. This 
book has met with more censure, as well as 
commendation, from all sects and parties, in 
the church and out of it, than any other work 
of its kind. That “The Quarterly Review,” 
with its orthodox and conservative predilec- 
tions, should criticise the book in the harshest 








terms as unscholarly and irreligious, was to be 
expected, and that ‘“‘ The North American Re- 
view,” in its thorough-going zeal for a liberal 
and enlightened Christianity, should “ damn it 
with faint praise,” was equally natural; but 
here was “‘ The Guardian,” of well-known high- 
church prejudices, commending the book in no 
half-way terms and pronouncing it “a protest 
against the stiffness of all cast-iron systems, 
and a warning against trusting in what is worn 
out.” With these words the reviewer summar- 
izes his opinion — one of the earliest, if not the 
very earliest, published — of the work which 
afterward drew forth an extended and com- 
mendatory review from Mr. Gladstone and 
notices innumerable from other writers. 

The chapters on Cardinal Newman are well 
worth reading, as being from the pen of one 
who formed a life-long intimacy with him dur- 
ing student days at Oxford and was his ardent 
admirer and follower up to his conversion to 
the Romish Church. Essays on Robertson, 
Maurice, Renan’s writings, Lamennais, Fénelon, 
and Bossuet can be no more than mentioned 
here, while many other chapter headings which 
would still further whet the appetite, must be 
omitted altogether. An obituary notice on the 
author’s uncle, Sir Richard Church, a genera! 
in the Greek army during the war for inde- 
pendence, will be read with interest at this time. 

Percy F. BIcKNELL. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


A valuable Mr. Sidney George Fisher’s “The 
new work on Evolution of the Constitution of the 
the Constitution. ‘Tnited States” (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
is devoted to maintaining the thesis that our Con- 
stitution is “a development of progressive history, 
and not an isolated document struck off at a given 
time, or an imitation of English or Dutch forms of 
government.” More definitely, holding that the 
Constitution “is neither an invention nor an imita- 
tion, but almost exclusively a native product of slow 
and gradual growth,” Mr. Fisher has “ undertaken 
to trace back through previous American documents 
to Colonial times every material clause of it.”” These 
documents he finds to be twenty-nine Colonial Char- 
ters and Constitutions, seventeen Revolutionary Con- 
stitutions, and twenty-three plans of Union, “in all 
sixty-nine different forms of government, which were 
either in actual or in attempted operation in Amer- 
ica during the period of about two hundred years, 
from 1584-1787.” These documents “constituted 
the school of thought, the experiments, and the train- 
ing which in the end produced the National govern- 
ment under which we now live.” Without attempt- 
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ing to certify to all the writer's conclusions, we have 
no hesitancy in re) me. to his method, and to the 
general character of his results. There is a general 
resemblance between certain features of the govern- 
ment of the United States and the governments of 
other countries, particularly that of England ; but, so 
far as the peculiar features of our government are 
concerned, the sixty-nine documents studied by Mr. 
Fisher account for them, as he says, “in a more 
clear, complete, and satisfactory manner than any 
of the theories of sudden inspiration or imitation of 
England or Holland that have been broached.” In 
our view, there is no theory that is now more seri- 
ously overworked by historians and legal and social 
philosophers than the resemblance or similarity 
theory. A writer notices a similarity between two 
institutions found in different countries, and, it may 
be, in different times, and leaps to the conclusion 
that there is some special causal connection between 
the two; whereas the truth may be, and no doubt 
often is, that they are simply products of the haman 
mind working under similar conditions. The nature 
of our Constitution has excited much study and 
some controversy since Mr. Gladstone said it was 
struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man. The lamented Alexander Johnston led the 
way into the field where the truth is to be found in 
his celebrated article published in “‘ The New Prince- 
ton Review,” “A Century of the Constitution.” 
The present volume is a valuable contribution to the 
discussion — sound in general method and rich in 
matter. All persons who have been led astray by 
the brilliant pages of Mr. Douglass Campbell’s well- 
known work on the Puritan should read Mr. Fisher's 
last chapter, “ Dutch Sources,” which is a vigor- 
ous criticism of that writer's very taking but very 
unsubstantial theories. 


On the 20th of June Queen Victoria 
Two Victorian books. will complete the sixtieth year of her 

reign, and she has already exceeded 
by several months the longest previous rule of any 
British sovereign. The year has seen the publica- 
tion of several books in commemoration of this fact. 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Victoria, Queen and Em- 
press,” which originally appeared in the “ Daily 
Telegraph ” of Sept. 25, 1896, has been reprinted 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. in a handy little 
book. It is professedly a panegyric, and is almost 
fulsome in its praises of the monarch for whose reign 
“ History herself must find her tablets too narrow 
for any complete chronicle.” Yet the writer records 
in a convenient and acceptable form many statistics 
illustrating the progress, since 1837, of the empire 
which now covers ten million square miles and 
claims the allegiance of three hundred and twenty 
million subjects. In recording the discovery of 
anesthetics, the writer seems to divide the honor 
between Sir Joseph Simpson, of Edinburgh, and 
Doctors Morton and Wells, of our own country, 
while, as a matter of fact, Simpson's first use of 
anesthetics in obstetric practice was in 1847, Mor- 





ton’s application of the principle to dental 
being made in the preceding — Another Vie. 
torian book is Mrs. Sarah Larrea te Tooley’s “ Personal 
Life of Queen Victoria,” a not uninteresting com- 
pilation from various sources, published in this coun- 
try by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. Unlike the book 
just mentioned, it is gossipy and anecdotal to an 
besides being even more unreservedly eulo- 
gistic of her whom the writer does not hesitate to call 
“our greatest monarch.” But the account 
a simple human interest which makes it worth read- 
ing. One little story, out of many, is too good not 
to give as illustrating the style of the book. The 
Queen was as strict in requiring from her children 
respectful conduct toward their elders as is any 
mother of humbler degree. Accordingly when Dr. 
Brown, of Windsor, entered Prince Albert’s service, 
and the little princesses, hearing their father address 
him as “ Brown,” used the same mode of address, 
their mother corrected them and told them to say 
“Dr. Brown.” All obeyed except little “ Vicky,” 
the princess royal, who was told that she would 
be sent to bed upon a repetition of the offence. 
But on the following morning, when Dr. Brown 
presented himself to the royal family, the little lady 
saluted him with, “Good morning, Brown,” and 
then meeting her mother’s eyes fixed upon her, she 
rose and with a courtesy continued, “and good night, 
Brown, for I am going to bed.” With this she 
walked resolutely away to her punishment. The 
book is profuse in illustrations, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, authentic and imaginative, all in half-tone. 


If some of the military details and 
Robert the Bruce. some of the weighing of authorities 

had been omitted in favor of more 
background, a fuller picture of the general life of 
the time, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s account of Robert 
Bruce, the Scotch national hero (Putnams) would 
have been instructive enough and more entertaining. 
For in spite of the careful arraying and examining 
of the sources in the Introduction, in itself a very 
valuable chapter, the fact remains that a good part 
of the history is based on tradition. The chief ele- 
ment that a comparison of diplomatic records has 
added to the character of Bruce is that of an unscru- 
pulous perjurer. Yet asa criticism of the man this 
loses most of its weight in view of the further reve- 
lation that in this respect he was neither worse nor 
better than his contemporaries. The author well 
remarks: “ Nothing is more remarkable in the po- 
litical history of this period than the freedom with 
which great men perjured themselves, except, 
indeed, the value which men continued to attach to 
the security of an oath.” If the book had been 
intended chiefly for Scots, the details of family pedi- 
grees and of the descendants of Bruce, natural and 
otherwise, would have been more appropriate ; but 
to the general reader, or even to the Gael who has 
lost all track of his clan, there is rather too much of 
this “boast of heraldry.” Or, at least, we would 
have been satisfied with the interesting series of 
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shields which constitute the head-pieces to the chap- 
ters. The volume partly supplies the lack of back- 
ground in the text by twenty excellent half-tones 
from photographs of the scenes of the hero’s native 
land. What we hunger for constantly in reading 
such a biography as this is to realize what the life 
of the country was at the time, what filled the hearts 
and minds of the people, how they passed their days, 
and how this great leader influenced them and was 
influenced by them. Only with this knowledge can 
we really understand the hero himself. Yet it does 
not require a whole additional volume to supply this. 
A few such gleams as Froissart gives in his seven- 
teenth chapter, of the commissary methods of the 
Scotch soldiers, illuminate the whole matter. 


Rete The “Lectures on French Litera- 
on French ~ ture” (Longmans, Green, & Co.), by 


Irma Dreyfus, were originally deliv- 
ered in French at Melbourne, Australia, where, as 
the author informs us in an introductory note, they 
“ succeeded in popularizing French literature.” We 
hardly think it likely that the same success will 
attend this translation, as the author hopes, “in all 
English-speaking countries.” But the modesty of 
her pretensions disarms severe criticism. As we 
are warned at the outset not to expect “ pedantic 
and wearisome dissertations,” nor even instruction, 
and as the lectures profess to be only a “ conscien- 
tious compilation,” we cannot complain that they 
are superficial and unscientific, or that they make 
no contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 
They fulfil fairly their avowed aim of treating in 
a “light and familiar spirit” the principal epochs 
of French literature to the time of Molitre. They 
draw upon a considerable fund of literary anec- 
dote, and quote at length from the works discussed 
and from historical and critical authorities; wherein 
lies whatever value they possess. But we suspect 
the critical competence of the author when she cites 
with equal respect and confidence Villemain, Sainte- 
Beuve, Taine, Hallam, Besant, and Buckle. We 
feel that we have a right to demand, even of books 
that aim only to popularize, clearness, accuracy, 
and reliability; and in these matters the lectures 
leave much to be desired. 


cual Eight excellent lectures, delivered 

: by Dr. George Hodges before the 
a ume Goce) 
movements which are springing out of the new con- 
science of the church, appear in book form with the 
appropriate title “ Faith and Social Service” (Whit- 
taker). Indifference, doubt, poverty, labor, moral 
reforms, the city, the divided church, these are the 
interesting themes. There is a good stock of epi- 
grams in the book, and not a dull page. The 
author’s task is declared to be homilitical rather 
than academic. The lectures are meant to be inter- 
pretations of the thoughts of wise men out of the 
language of the schools into simpler speech ; of the 
researches of historians and of the arguments of 








philosophers into the practical precepts of common 
life. Within the limits thus set, the book is fairly 
successful. Two criticisms occur to one in following 
the argument. It is hardly accurate to say that 
creed-making and church-making occupied a domi- 
nant place in the early church. Ratzinger’s account 
of the philanthropies of the early and medisval 
church should correct such extreme views. The 
charity of this century flows from an unbroken 
stream. There is the repetition of a current error 
on page 185: “It is reported by statisticians that 
during the past forty years crime has increased five 
times as much as population.” Will anyone show a 
state or a settled country where this is true? The 
suggestion rests on a misinterpretation of the census. 
A Chicagoan can forgive the hint (page 234) that 
Chicago would never be taken, like Jerusalem, for 
a symbol of heaven, after reading the delightful 
praise of the White City in an earlier page. It is 
more than hinted that if we made up our minds to 
it we might have a White City here all the time. 
The urgent plea for a sensible and practicable plan 
of church codperation deserves attention. Dean 
Hodges speaks quite as much from direct experi- 
ence in work for wage-earners and the destitute as 
from books, and a sense of reality appears in every 
chapter. 


The century between 1650 and 1750, 
roughly speaking, is the Romantic 
Age of Scottish history. The life of 
that time has two strong elements, passionate faith 
and passionate loyalty; the former is typefied in 
the Covenanter, the latter in the Jacobite. There 
are other romantic periods in the history of Scotland, 
— indeed, that history is rarely without romance,— 
but none that has inspired so much as this one. 
“Old Mortality” and “ Waverley,” “The Men of 
the Mosshags ” and “ Kidnapped,” to mention but a 
few out of many, these four alone cannot be equalled 
by any four historical novels of other periods of 
Scottish history from the days of Bruce to our own. 
Of the two currents of life, the religious and the 
political, we are probably more familiar with the 
latter. In Mr. John Herkless’ life of Richard 
Cameron (“Famous Scots Series,” imported by 
Scribner), we may gather something of the man who, 
better than any other, sums up the former. The 
Cameronian was the extremist for the law of God, 
the forlorn hope for conscience, the martyr who 
nourished the seed of the Church. Of Richard 
Cameron’s life, little is known; he really began to 
live only after his death. His influence, and the 
wider influence of those who took his name, are 
matters which must be accounted for; and yet the 
story of his life is hardly important. It is not until 
the Sanquhar Declaration that he becomes a great 
figure,— and that but a month before the day of his 
death. Doubtless if biographic material were more 
plentiful we should see the heroic mind throughout ; 
but the lack of material is here an indication of lack 
of public impression. Mr. Herkless, though he could 


The Lion of 
the Covenant. 
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not give us a portrait, has so far rent the shadows 
— to use his own language — as to leave the 
nizable figure of a man. His book will be eagerly 
read by those interested in the time ; it gives a good 
view of the Presbyterian rebellion, and as much as 
could be gained of “The Lion of the Covenant.” 


Mr. Laurence Hutton does himself 
Places and people an injustice when he gives the im- 

pression that his “ Literary Land- 
marks of Rome” (Harpers) is written to give 
traditional sightseers “some idea of what the men 
who made Rome did in Rome.” Mr. Hutton does 
not really care about the traditional sightseers; he 
has a genial contempt for them. The people he 
writes of did not make Rome; in fact, taking a 
batch as they come, Luther, Montaigne, Tasso, 
Galileo, Milton, they did rather more to unmake 
Rome. Nor does Mr. Hutton give much of an idea 
of what these men did in Rome; he notes places 
where they stayed, lodging-houses or graves. His 
book may be of use to the traditional sightseer, 
although its chronological arrangement does not 
seem a help toward economy of time. But its real 
title to notice is not as a good or a bad guide-book : 
it is that it is amusingly written, a little vulgar in 
places, it is true, but on the whole in a tone that is 
light, graceful, and genial; the material is handled 
with that easy skill for which Mr. Hutton is well- 
known. The mysterious contemporary of Balbus, 
Calpurnia regretting the opportunity denied to her, 
the poet Pliny, the crowd on the Piazza di S 
the Pope's Guards like “the Jack of Clubs in an 
Ulster,” these modest figures linger in the memory 
and enliven the facts concerning literary people 
who lived in Rome. The illustrations by Mr. Du 
Mond are unequal, but the best have a good deal of 
charm. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Of the new volume (the third) of Professor W. M. 
Sloane’s “ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” just sent out 
by the subscription department of the Century Co., 
there is little to be said beyond repeating our previous 
comments upon the elaborate and sumptuous manner 
in which this work is offered to the public. Meissonier’s 
“ Friedland ” forms the frontispiece, and is but one of a 
number of superb colored plates included within the vol- 
ume. Other illustrations, in monotint or black and white, 
are scattered profusely through the pages, and admir- 
ably set off the dignified typography of the work. 
Messrs. McDonnell Brothers are the Chicago agents 

Mr. Grant Richards, a new English publisher, has 
issued the first volume of a new year-book of politics. 
The title is “ Politics in 1896,” and the editor is Mr. 


eral, and socialist ——.) written, respectively, 
by Mr. H. D. Traill, Mr. H. W. Massingham, and Mr. 
G. Bernard Shaw. Other sections are devoted to 
“Foreign Affairs,” “The Services,” “The United 





States” (by Mr. Albert Shaw), and “London.” The 
book is both valuable for reference and interesting for 
reading, and may be obtained from the New York office 
of “The Review of Reviews.” 

“The Vines of Northeastern America” (Putnam), 
by Mr. Charles S. Newhall, is a companion volume to 
the “ Trees” and “ Shrubs” of the same author. Nearly 
a hundred species are figured and described, many of 
them, however, being vines only in a very liberal sense 
of that term. We do not commonly think of Lycopo- 
dium clavatum or Galium aparine, for example, as vines. 
But the author was bent upon making a sizable book, 
and could not be exacting in his requirements. The 
outline illustrations are not wholly satisfactory, but will 
doubtless serve well enough for identification. 

The two stout volumes of Professor Lester F. Ward’s 
“ Dynamic Sociology” (Appleton) appear in a new edi- 
tion with an interesting preface. We learn from this 
preface that a Russian translation of the work had the 
signal distinction of being burned by the Council of 
Ministers at the instance of the Censor. Mr. Ward 
has tried to find out just why it gave offence to the 
authorities, but the reports are contradictory. The text 
of the first edition (published in 1883) remains sub- 
stantially unchanged in the present issue. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Professor Giddings’s “ Principles of Sociology” has 
been translated into German, French, and Spanish. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield’s first book, “ Blown Away,” 
will be published by Messrs. L.G. Page & Co., of 
Boston. 

The Caxton Club of Chicago will soon produce an 
edition of Derby’s “ Phenixiana,” edited by Mr. John 
Vance Cheney. 

Mrs. Coventry Patmore is now preparing a memoir 
of her late husband, with the assistance of Mr. Basil 
Champneys and Mr. Frederick Greenwood. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch has been commissioned to expand 
the notes left for Stevenson’s “St. Ives ” into the half- 
dozen chapters needed to complete the story. 

The deuxitme année of M. E. Aubert’s “ Littérature 
Frangaise,” containing selections from writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is published by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Macmillan Co. send us Part I. of “ Handbook 
to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome,” by H. M. and 
M.A.R.T. This section of the work is devoted to the 
Christian monuments, and is sparingly illustrated. 

The “ Proceedings of the First Convention of the 
National Council of Jewish Women ” are now issued in 
a volume by the Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica. The convention took place in New York last No- 
vember. 

“Mountain Climbing” and “Athletic Sports” are 
two volumes of “ The Out-of-Door Library,” published 
by Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons. Each volume con- 
sists of a up of papers originally published in 
“ Scribner’s Magazine.” 

Mr. W. A. Shaw’s “The History of Currency,” the 
third edition of which was recently published by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, has been translated into French by 
M. Raffalovich, and is to be issued in Paris by Guillauman. 
The work has also been translated into Japanese by 
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Prof. J. Shinobu, Principal of the Kurume Commercial 
College in Fuknoka-Ken (Kiu-Shiu). 

An exhaustive life of Wagner, by Mr. Houston Stuart 
Chamberlain, is announced by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The same firm will also issue a work on “ Picturesque 
Burma, Past and Present.” Both of these books will 
be beautifully illustrated in photogravure. 

« Equality,” Mr. Edward Bellamy’s new romance of 
the future, will be published at once by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co. Publication will be simultaneous in the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Spain, Italy, and other countries. 

A new weekly musical journal entitled “The Musi- 
cian” has just made its appearance in London. The 
first issue, dated May 12, contains articles by Philipp 
Spitta and George Moore, and among those who have 
promised to contribute to future numbers are MM. 


Randolph Churchill. 

“The Private Life of the Queen” is the title of a 
new book by a member of the royal household, which 
will be published immediately by Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co. The same house will issue shortly “ Peter the 
Great,” a new work by K. Waliszewski, author of the 
remarkably successful “ Romance of an Empress, Cath- 
arine II. of Russia.” 

“ Idle Hours in a Library,” a volume of essays by 
Prof. W. H. Hudson of Stanford University, will be 
published shortly by Mr. William Doxey of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Doxey has also in press a “Guide to San 
Franciseo and the Health and Pleasure Resorts of Cal- 
ifornia,” and a work on “The Missions of California,” 
by Miss Laura Bride Powers. 

The Public Libraries Division of the University of 
the State of New York has recently published a very 
interesting list entitled “ The Best 50 Books of 1896.” 
It is not given as the opinion of any one man, but a list 
of nearly 500 of the leading books of 1896 was re- 
cently submitted to the “librarians of the State and 
others to obtain an expression of opinion respecting the 
best 50 books of 1896 to be added to a village library.” 
From the 200 lists a final choice is indicated. The book 
which received next to the highest number of votes is 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ Sir George Tressady.” 








LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 51 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue.) 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
The Romance of part by Hore Burton. The of her 
Life, told in erself and in part by W. H. Wilkins. 


In 2 vols. whe illustrations, 8vo, “gilt tops, 
enews. sh prea and $7.50. 


Cyprian: His Life, his Times, his Work. By Edward White 
Benson, D.D.; with Introduction by the Right Rev. we 
C. Potter, D.D. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. b 
D. Appleton & Co. $7. 

The Personal Life of ep Victoria. By Sarah A.Tooley, 
author of “ Lives ory og “< wi ”  Illus., large 8vo, 


With — 8y it top, uncut, 
PA Tse o Bows late 
at fee A 
Family and Descendants of the Protector. 
arin, New edition, revised John Gubral Cromal, 
Large 8vo, uncut, pp. London : Elliot Stock. 





Bruneau, Camille Bellaigue, Hugues Imbert, and Lady . 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Literary ~~ in France ~~ 
sion by Anne Garrison Brinton, with general Introd 
lane 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 504. 


A Rendbock of English Literature. Originally compiled 
Austin Dobson ; new edition, with and 
Oy ad te the wicoeat ta by W. Ball Grifter BLA 


Guiney. 12mo, uncut, pp. 334 


The Treatment of } A in Dante’s “Divina Com- 
media.” By L. Oscar Kuhns. 12mo, uncut, pp. 208 
Edward Arnold. $1.50, 

Autobiography of a Pocket-Handkerchief. By James 
Fenimore Cooper; edited by Walter Lee Brown. 8vo, 

. Evanston, Il. Golden-Booke Press. $1.75. 


New Poems. By Francis 
& Day. $1.50. 
an Re Cte, ne Cae eee By Harriet Prescott 

Spofford. 16mo, uncut, pp. 108. Copeland & Day. $1.25. 


FICTION. 
Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. Lllus., 
12mo, pp. 364. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Sketches in Lavender, Blue, and Green. B Jerome K. 
Jerome. Illus., 12mo, pp. 337. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


Symphonies. By George Egerton. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 256. John » $1.25, 
Ly ah Locke. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 


The Pursutof the House Boat By Jobe Kedick Bane. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 204. i a o : - 
The Beautiful Miss Brooke. vi, 6mo, gilt top, 

uncut, pp. 153. D. Appleton & & Co $1. 
as ty of a Jesuit yb seed. 
Bourchier Sanford. 12mo, gilt uncu 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25. = - 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
Globe Library. The Earl’s Atonement. By Besthe MO 
12mo, pp. 384.— Which Loved Him Best? By Bertha 


. 12mo, pp. 401.—For Life Love. B 
Savage. 12mo, pp. 448. Rand, McN & Co. 


e Library. Th ’s Daughter. By Bertha M. 
- brary. ‘The, Gypey's Daughter. 10 ets. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Ancient Hebrew Tradition as Illustrated by the Mon- 
inst the Modern School of Old Tes- 
Fritz Hommel ; from 


M. A., and Leonard 
350. E. & J. B. Young 


the MyGed Net: eee SS 
poeiele cod captentien of Se Sore . By Amos 
ee ‘py Androw Sat, M ra 
Two Lectures on Theism. y 
Sesquicentennial Lectures.”” Charles 
Bes teen’s Some. $1 net. 
The Claims of the Old Testament. By Stanley Leathes, 
D.D. l2mo, 73. w Sugenten Sepunentannian Lae. 
tures.” Chast 


of Re- 
ligion. ward, 12mo, pp. 166. Washing- 
mite Author $1.25 net. | 
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SOCIOLOGY — FINANCE— POLITICS. 


P. Pateam’s Boon $1 
pp. 181. G. P. Putnam’ $1.25. 
Politicein 1806 : An Annual, Edited 
16mo, pp. 255. New York: Review 


SCIENCE. 
The Vines of ng my on America. 
ovnel. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 207. G. 
= By A. & w. —- 9 
Chahis Secibaowe Sees Sloe 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophy of Know An into the Nature, 
Limits, and vee Haman Cs ve a By 
Seribeer’s Sons. creer ge 


Tages & Sascele ong Row ledge. By Borden P. 
Bowne. 8vo, pp. Harper & Bros. 81°50. - 


EDUCATION .— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


Women. By Kate 


Charles S. 
. Putnam’s 


. C. = aan 
Norton Jobwon, Ph.D. Ser Toys: x. ©. 


The Finch Primer. By Adelaide V. Finch. Illus. in colors, 
ete., 12mo, pp. 90. & Co. 35 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. By 
MH Mand MA. BT, Part I., The Christian Monuments 
12mo, pp. 547. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 








MONTHLY DIVIDENDS at the rate of 12 
per cent per annum, in addition to balf-yearly 
bonuses. 

Any person who wishes for such an investment 
should write to us for a copy of the Report just 
issued to the Stockbolders of the Gold Syndicate. 

The Company owns interests in upward of 
seventy good mines in California, Colorado and 
Utab, and bas just paid its eighth dividend. 

EMMENS, STRONG & CO., 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 





NOTICE. 
Pal. SUBSCRIBERS henge Gop timete teem 

D'! papenn guomuntie Eeteunded tay eating te puienens, 

pePenTHE DIAL CO. , 315 Wabash Avenue, Carcaco. 
rem yay 100 Rak ny i, a any play of ba 
Fifth Avenue, New York b> 
H. WESEIEE, Be Et Sas Geet, Bow Tet. 
Macaztwms, and other Periodicals. 8 Gate, volumes, or cingie sumbens 
"THE PATHFINDER — — the national news review for BUSY PEOPLE. 











tis cake om Cheapest review published. 
Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 





Leech, 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought.— Waursr T. 
Srznozr, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


9 = oa. Advice, Criticiam, Revision, 

b> — a surmon AND PUBLISHER. 

gency. Ba re Juin Ward Howe, 

W. D. Howells, Mrs. Moulton, Charles Dudley Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, 


and others. For rates, references, and notices, send stamp to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 100 Pierce Building, 


Opposite Public a : Mention The Dial. 
Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Bes 303 and L170 (Ladiee’ Pen), No. 1. 

AD WRITING, ; Points 
FOR BROAD Wart on. 294, 849, 983, 1008, 


POR ARTISTIC uss - ip fee Gate, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 


Oxher Beples to wal al Hand at Paris Exposition, 


and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 
Joseph h aillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


in tommeye | The Standard Biank Books. 


36 in. to the 
Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


“seer 
THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
Ce 
sellers and stationers. a 


Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 
We would like to have you 


EXAMINE AND CRITICIZE 


Our large and very handsome stock of suitings, feeling 
sure that we can gratify your taste, among our 1001 
patterns, and can suit your pocket book with our busi- 
ness suit price, $15 to $40. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, - - CHICAGO. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for eae og 




















revised topically arranged 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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Tennessee Centennial Exposition. 
Nashville, Tenn., May to October, 1897. 
Celebrating the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Admission of Tennessee 
into the Union. 

Beautifully situated in the historic Southern city, 
covering two hundred acres, with many stately and im- 
posing buildings, this is the most impressive and inter- 
esting Exposition yet held in the United States next to 
the great World’s Fair. Very favorable railroad rates 
have been made on all lines into Nashville, and hotel 
and boarding-house accommodations are ample and of 
the best. For general information, address 

HERMAN JUSTI, 
Chief Bureau Promotion and Publicity, Nashville, Tenn. 


MOUNTAIN AND SEA SHORE 
SUMMER RESORTS. 


£ VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS, 
. WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
OLD SWEET SPRINGS, 
3 g RED SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
8 SALT SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
2 NATURAL BRIDGE, 
On the crest of the Alleghany Mountains, enjoy a Delightful 
OLD POINT COMFORT (Fortress Monroe, Va.) and VIRGINIA 
BEACH are the Most Popular Seaside Resorts on the Atlantic Coast. 
Summer Board in the Mountains, $5.00 a Week and upward. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Tourist Rates. 
J. C. TUCKER, U. L. TRUITT, 
G. N. A., Big 4 Route, N. W. P. A., C. & O. Big 4 Route, 
234 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 








AMERICAN 


COLONIAL TRACTS 


MONTHLY 





JUNE 1897 





BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
COLONY OF GEORGIA, UNDER 
GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE, 
FEBRUARY 1, 173} 





PRICE 25 CENTS 





Published by 


GEORGE P HUMPHREY 


ROCHESTER NY 














$25.00 





For What? 


A First Class Ticket from Chicago to 
California. 


When ? 


At the time of the Christian Endeavor 
Convention in July. 


By What Route? 


The Santa Fe. 


The same rate will also apply to inter- 
mediate points, and in the reverse 
direction. 


Open to Everybody. 


Send for descriptive books and detailed 
information to any agent of the Santa 
Fe Route, or to the undersigned. 


W. J. BLACK, G. P.A., A. T. & S. F. R’y, 
Room 146, Ninth and Jackson Streets, Topeka, Kan. 


C. A. HIGGINS, A. G. P. A., 
Room 1346 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 





“eALL THE WORLD 
LOVES A WINNER... 








9 
OUR 07 COMPLETE 
LINE OF 


MONARCH 


BICYCLES 


Are the SUPREME RESULT of our 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORE. LONDON. 


Retail Salesrooms : 
152 Dearborn Street. 87-89 Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO. ae 
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POPULAR BOOKS. POPULAR PRICES. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENT 
New and Recent Publications 


In Press. 


CURSED BY A FORTUNE. By Georcr Man- | INTHE DAYS OF DRAKE. By J.S. Fiercuer. 
vitLe Fenn. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

LADY CHARLOTTE. By Ape.ive Szrczant. | EVOLUTION OF DODD’S SISTER. By Cuar- 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. LoTTe W. Eastman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
ROMANCE OF A CHILD. By Prerre Lori. | KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. By Epmonp 

12mo, cloth, 75 cents. Axsout. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 











Just Issued. ece ccessful 
JUST FROM THE PRESS. R - Successfu 
THE EYE OF THE SUN. ssues. 
By Epwarp S. Exuis. 12mo, AN ARKANSAS PLANTER. 
cloth, $1.25. TH E By Orrz Reap. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 


gilt top, uncut, $1.25. 
THE INCENDIARY. 
By W. A. Leany. A Popular FASCINATION OF THE KING 


Prize Story. 12mo, cloth, DEVIL’S DICE. erie 12mo, cloth, 


$1.25. 
ene nits ep tian UNDER THREE FLAGS. 
. By Taytor and Tuorrs. 12mo, 
By B. E. J. Cares. The Great The Great Kovel cloth, $1.25. 
Prise Story. 12mo, cloth, by A QUESTIONABLE 
$1.25. MARRIAGE. 


WILLIAM LEQUEUX. By A.S. Sunirvan. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
A MODERN CORSAIR. 
pe a noe eee eee 
+ 31.00; paper 
lotic ers ned nies 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Series), 50 cents, 
emetey Law. By Tuomas SONS AND FATHERS. 








B. Reep. Cloth, 75 cents; Srniwatt Ep 
a 8 THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. The Great $10,000 Prize Story 











WHEN YOU BUY 12MOS a4 new An up-T0-DATE SERIES, 


FROM NEW PLATES, AS SOME OLD AND REHASHED LINE. 
There are 12mos and 12mos, but there is only ONE 20TH CENTURY 12mo. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 20TH CENTURY 12MOS are bound in Genuine Rep Pouiseep Bucxram, with gold 
tops, Decxus Epos, wirs Sivz anp Back Trrizs m Gory. They open flat. The new edition contains over OnE HunpRED 
axp Firry Trrizs by the best authors. There is no name of the series on the books. Look at the Imprint. BUY ONLY 
THE GENUINE —“ they are bound to sell.”” LIST PRICE, $1.00 PBR VOLUME. 


Have You Heard of the ALPHA LIBRARY of 12mos? 


Bound in ELEGANT GREEN SILK CORDED CLOTH, with back and side titles in gold, gold top, silk book-mark, and 
printed from new plates on extra white laid paper — trimmed edges. One Hundred and Fifty Titles, standard and popular, by 
the best authors. LIST PRICE, 75 CENTS. Tue Grearzsr Lisrary Boox ever OrrerepD AT THE Price. Send for 
a list of titles and discounts. 


The New Trade Atlas: THE PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


CLOTH, Retail, $4.00. HALF LEATHER, Retail, $6.00. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. amie + The Most Popular and Up-to-Date Reference Work, 
at a Popular Price. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


CHICAGO: 160-174 Adams Street. NEW YORK: 61 East Ninth Street, 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 














